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It  was  thought  by  Mrs,  Stevens's  friends  that  she 
long  ago  gave  up  the  idea  of  publishing  this  memo- 
rial of  her  late  husband,  but  after  her  death  it  be- 
came known  that  she  desired  it  done.  Thus  it  is 
after  these  many  years  the  little  book  is  sent  to 
friends. 


EARLY  LIFE. 


Aaron  Fletcher  Stevens  was  born  in  Derry, 
N".  H.,  August  9,  1819.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
Captain  John  F.  and  Martha  Warner  Stevens,  both 
natives  of  Massachusetts  and  of  that  sturdy  English 
race  which  has  been  the  means  of  building  up  New 
England  and  the  United  States.  His  father  was  a 
seafaring  man,  and  had  but  recently  retired  from 
such  a  life  and  settled  in  Derry  before  the  birth  of 
his  son.  A  man  of  strong  principles,  brave  spirit, 
great  decision  of  character,  and  broad  views  gained 
by  extensive  travel  and  wide  observation  ;  from  him 
young  Stevens  inherited  many  sterling  qualities 
which  were  always  prominent  throughout  life,  and 
acquired  a  breadth  of  thought  not  common  to  the 
average  country  bred  lad  of  his  generation.  The 
stories  of  the  sea  which  Captain  Stevens  told  his 
son  made  a  deep  impression,  and  he  always  loved  to 
tell  of  the  scenes  of  danger  and  trial  through  which 
his  father  had  passed  victoriously.  His  mother, 
quiet,  gentle,  dignified,  and  deeply  religious,  im- 
pressed her  personality  strongly  upon  him,  and  the 
combination  of  traits  which  he  inherited  from  father 
and  mother  went  far  to  make  up  that  grand  person- 
ality which  always  impressed  itself  upon  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Compared  with  the  superstructure  the  foundation 
of  a  building  may  be  uninteresting,  but  as  it  is  that 
upon  which  all  depends  it  is  worthy  of  corisidera- 
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tion  ;  so  the  early  years  of  life,  while  not  those  of 
most  notable  achievement,  are  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  foundation  on  which  that  life  is  built  and 
are  of  vital  import.  To  a  marked  degree  this  was 
true  of  the  life  of  Aaron  Fletcher  Stevens.  His 
youthful  years  were  ones  of  earnest  endeavor, 
patient  perseverance,  and  vantages  won  after  hard 
fighting,  and  this  was  true  of  him  all  through  life. 
As  these  early  struggles  and  achievements  are 
characteristic  of  his  later  life  they  are  interesting. 

When  but  a  boy  his  people  moved  to  Amoskeag, 
a  place  which  in  later  years  became  the  centre  of  a 
great  cotton  industry,  and  which  we  of  to-day  know 
as  the  city  of  Manchester.  He  often  spoke  of  his 
life  there,  of  his  work  in  the  fields,  hunting  in  the 
woods,  and  fishing  in  the  Merrimack  river.  His 
people  lived  on  the  old  Stark  farm,  and  as  a  com- 
panion through  wood  and  by  stream  he  often  accom- 
panied the  old  soldier  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Those 
must  have  been  happy  days,  for  he  often  spoke  of 
them,  and  many  was  the  story  which  he  told  of 
Stark. 

In  1831  the  Stevens  family  moved  to  Peter- 
borough. Here  began  his  early  and  long  struggle 
for  an  education.  He  had  an  intense  desire  for  an 
education,  and  although  at  times  the  achievement  of 
his  wishes  seemed  almost  hopeless  he  allowed  noth- 
ing to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  procurement,  even 
apprenticing  himself  for  three  years  to  the  ma- 
chinists' trade,  and  with  the  money  earned  from  his 
labors  in  the  work  shops  came  the  books  and  first 
steps  which  led  to  his  life  as  a  lawyer. 
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In  1835  again  the  Stevens  family  moved,  this  time 
coming  to  Nashua.  Here  the  boy  alternated  study 
with  work,  attending  Crosby's  academy  in  Nashua, 
and  Pinkerton  academy  in  his  native  town  of  Derry. 
During  all  the  years  of  study  and  work  he  found 
time  to  read  from  the  best  authors,  and  although  his 
school  days  were  limited  he  obtained  a  large  fund  of 
knowledge  which  served  him  well  in  after  life.  In 
his  attempts  to  improve  himself  he  was  greatly 
helped  by  his  sisters,  both  of  whom  gave  him  valu- 
able counsel  and  encouragement.  It  was  a  life  of 
constant  endeavor,  such  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
many  another  New  England  boy,  which  proved  an 
admirable  preparation  for  the  struggles  of  mature 
years,  and  served  to  bring  out  all  the  grand  quali- 
ties of  his  nature.  It  was  while  working  and  study- 
ing that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  lawyer, 
and  although  of  an  age  when  most  men  have  com- 
pleted their  preparatory  studies,  he  gave  up  the 
life  of  the  workshop  and  entered  upon  his  new 
undertaking  with  a  determination   characteristic  of 

him. 

Leonard  Freeman  Burbank. 


LAWYER  AND  STATESMAN. 


Aaron  Fletcher  Stevens  entered  the  office  of  Hon. 
George  Y.  Sawyer  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  as  a  student  at 
law,  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Mr.  Stevens 
fully  appreciated  the  advantage  of  such  a  connection 
and  entered  upon  his  studies  with  a  determination  to 
profit  by  it.  That  he  did  so  profit,  his  subsequent 
career  fully  proves. 

At  the  close  of  his  studentship,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Hillsborough  County  bar  by  examination. 
The  New  Hampshire  bar  at  this  period  was  distin- 
guished for  the  number  of  eminent  and  profound 
lawyers  who  graced  its  ranks;  many  of  them  men 
whose  reputations  extended  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  state,  and  not  a  few  who  enjoyed  national  repu- 
tation. The  Hillsborough  County  bar  was  especially 
noted  for  its  array  of  legal  talent.  Among  its  mem- 
bers were  Mark  Farley  of  Hollis,  Charles  G.  Ather- 
ton  of  Nashua,  and  G.  Y.  Morrison  of  Manchester.  Of 
the  younger  members,  who  were  nearer  Mr.  Stevens's 
age,  were  Franklin  Pierce,  afterwards  president  of 
the  United  States,  Daniel  Clark,  and  many  others 
who  subsequently  attained  to  positions  of  eminence 
and  honor. 

The  court  room  was  often  the  scene  of  brilliant  fo- 
rensic efforts,  sharp  and  fierce  legal  contests.  No  young 
man  who  lacked  ability,  thorough  preparation,  appli- 
cation, and  power  to  use  his  faculties  skilfully  and 
judiciously  could  hope  to  succeed.  Mr.  Stevens  was 
lacking  in  none  of  these  qualifications.      He  fully 
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understood  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  him,  and 
the  possibilities  of  success  or  failure,  and  realizing 
them,  he  entered  the  legal  arena  with  the  fullest 
determination  of  winning  a  name  and  fame  which 
should  rank  with  the  best. 

Immediately  after  being  admitted  he  formed  a 
copartnership  in  law  with  Hon.  G.  Y.  Sawyer,  which 
continued  until  1855,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  reason 
of  Mr.  Sawyer  being  raised  to  the  bench  as  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  During  this  partnership,  Mr. 
Stevens  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  trial  of  cases,  the  firm  enjoying  a  large  and 
varied  practice,  and  the  severe  mental  and  physical 
labor  to  which  he  was  thus  subjected,  combined  with 
the  experience  gained  in  the  court  room,  served  as  a 
most  excellent  finishing  process  for  the  young 
advocate;  rounding  and  perfecting  the  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  in  his  preparatory  course  as  a 
student. 

During  this  period  he  also  devoted  what  time  he 
could  spare  from  professional  duties  to  miscellaneous 
reading,  a  practice  which  he  kept  up,  as  much  as 
possible,  throughout  his  life,  and  with  great  benefit 
to  himself,  as  readily  appeared  from  the  ease  and 
facility  with  which  he  drew  upon  his  memory  for 
forceful  and  graceful  illustrations  from  his  favorite 
authors,  both  in  his  arguments  at  the  bar  and  also  in 
conversation  and  public  addresses.  This  habit  of 
reading,  together  with  his  close  power  of  observation 
and  retentive  memory,  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  choice  diction  and  versatility  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage which  he  exhibited  in  his  forensic  efforts. 
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Soon  after  his  separation  from  Judge  Sawyer,  he 
formed  a  copartnership  with  A.  W.  Sawyer  of 
Nashua,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship,  which  continued  unbroken  and 
unchanged  until  the  death  of  the  latter  at  Nashua, 
August  25, 1882. 

It  was  during  this  latter  partnership  that  Mr. 
Stevens  began  to  attract  attention  outside  of  Nashua 
as  a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  an  acute  and  logi- 
cal reasoner,  and  a  lawyer  who  could  be  trusted  to 
do,  and  who  would  do,  his  duty,  his  whole  duty,  and 
nothing  but  his  duty  by  his  clients. 

The  firm  soon  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice in  the  county,  which  increased  rapidly  and  ex- 
tended, until,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  its  services  were  frequently  in  demand  in 
neighboring  counties,  and  its  reputation  as  an  honor- 
able and  most  excellent  firm  had  extended  over  the 
state.  It  was  what  the  farmers  called  a  "  strong 
team,"  and  the  litigant  who  secured  Sawyer  & 
Stevens  as  attorneys  in  his  cause  considered  himself 
extremely  fortunate. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  last  partnership,  in 
1858,  Mr.  Stevens  held  the  position  of  county  solici- 
tor, having  been  elected  in  1856,  a  position  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  1861,  when  he  entered  the 
service  of  his  country  as  a  soldier,  in  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  during  this  period,  also,  that  he  began  to  take, 
if  possible,  a  more  active  interest  in  politics.  I  say 
more  active,  because,  while  he  was  naturally  a 
politician  and  had  from  his  majority  jealously 
espoused  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party,  until  he 
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joined  the  Republican  party  at  its  birth  in  1856,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  an  earnest  member  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  his  rising  fame  as  an  orator,  and  the 
fairness  and  eloquence  with  which  he  advocated  his 
political  beliefs,  created  a  demand  for  his  services  on 
the  rostrum;  a  demand  to  which  he  readily  responded, 
both  as  being  in  accordance  with  his  desire  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  such  principles  as  he  believed  to 
be  good  politics,  and,  also,  as  affording  him  an  honor- 
able field  of  action  upon  which  to  improve  his  talents 
as  a  debater.  Nor  was  he  unmindful,  probably,  of 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  him  naturally, 
by  means  of  new  acquaintances  made  and  new  friend- 
ships formed,  as  aids  to  the  advancement  of  any 
honorable  (and  he  never  had  any  other)  ambitions 
which  he  then  had,  or  might  have  in  the  future. 

During  these  years  there  were  few  towns  in  Hills- 
borough county  whose  citizens  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  him  on  the  platform,  nor 
were  his  efforts  confined  to  his  county  alone,  but  he 
frequently  responded  to  calls  from  all  parts  of  the 
state. 

As  a  political  speaker,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Stevens  ranked  with  the  very  best  in  the  state. 
His  presence  on  the  platform  was  easy,  but  com- 
manding; graceful  in  his  gestures,  powerful  in  voice, 
distinct  in  his  enunciation  and  articulation,  and 
choice  in  his  language,  he  never  failed  to  attract 
and  hold  the  attention  of  his  audiences  from  the 
opening  to  the  close  of  his  remarks.  While  he  was 
somewhat  deliberate  in  speech,  stating  his  premises 
with  moderation,  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions  with 
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a  force  of  argument  and  logic  that  carried  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  was  ready  in  the 
use  and  application  of  anecdote  and  story,  quick  at 
repartee  and  retort,  as  many  an  opponent  found  at 
his  cost  when  attempting  to  interrupt  his  remarks  on 
the  platform. 

He  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker,  if  judged  by  the 
popular  ideas  of  eloquence  in  a  campaign  speaker,  as 
one  who  has  such  a  flow  of  words,  such  vehemence  of 
gesture  and  gesticulation,  such  use  of  wit,  sarcasm, 
and  invective,  as  that  he  was  able  to  keep  his  audi- 
ence in  a  continual  fever  of  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm; but  when  occasion  demanded,  when  his  emo- 
tions were  aroused  by  a  strong  appeal  to  his  sense 
of  injustice  and  wrong,  his  love  for  the  noble  and 
just,  and  especially  when  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
free  institutions  of  his  country,  which  he  loved  and 
revered  next  to  his  Creator,  his  style  changed  in- 
stantly, his  eye  flashed,  set,  stern  lines  appeared 
in  his  face,  his  gestures,  always  animated,  became 
strong  and  vigorous,  his  words  came  forth  with  force 
and  rapidity,  and  he  rang  the  changes  of  wit,  sar- 
casm, and  powerful  logic  and  argument  with  such 
impassioned  language  as  carried  his  hearers  by 
storm,  and  exhibited  him  as  an  orator  possessed  of 
an  eloquence  far  beyond  the  ordinary  class  of  public 
speakers,  and  which  was  capable  of  arousing  and 
swaying  the  loftiest  and  deepest  emotions  of  men. 

Those  now  living  who  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
him  in  the  stirring  days  of  "  '60  and  '61,"  before  he 
went  to  the  front,  still  remember  the  ringing,  vigor- 
ous eloquence  of  speech  with  which  he  condemned 
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and  anathematized  treason  and  traitors,  and  poured 
forth  the  full  flood  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  which 
filled  his  heart  and  soul  to  overflowing,  and  which 
prompted  him,  with  thousands  of  his  countrymen  no 
less  patriotic  than  himself,  to  go  forth  in  defense  of 
the  flag.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  go,  and,  accordingly 
in  1861,  the  partnership  existing  between  himself 
and  Aaron  W.  Sawyer  was  dissolved,  and  soon  after 
he  left  for  Washington  as  major  of  the  First  IS".  H. 
Volunteer  Infantry.  With  his  life  as  a  soldier  it  is 
not  my  province  to  deal. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Nashua, 
and  soon  after  his  return  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  with  his  old  partner,  A.  W.  Sawyer.  This  part- 
nership, however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  was 
dissolved  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Stevens  as  a  repre- 
sentative to  congress  in  March,  1866. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Stevens  for  this  office  was 
very  flattering  to  him,  in  that  it  was  unanimous,  and 
his  election  was  extremely  gratifying  to  his  friends, 
for  his  reputation  in  all  respects  was  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  he  was  of  that  loyal  and  patriotic 
class  of  men  such  as  the  loyal  North  felt  to  be 
needed  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  at  Washington 
in  those  days,  fraught  as  they  were  with  grave  and 
weighty  political  and  economical  questions  affecting 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation. 

As  a  congressman,  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  disappoint 
his  friends.  The  same  patriotic  feelings  that  had 
prompted  his  course  before  and  during  the  war  now 
led  him  to  espouse  and  advocate  such  measures  as 
would  in  his  judgment  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
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country;  and,  in  doing  this,  while  he,  like,  perhaps, 
the  majority  of  his  confreres,  may  have  been,  occa- 
sionally, unconsciously  swayed  by  prejudices  engen- 
dered of  acts  of  injustice  and  wrong  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  been  at  war  with  the  institutions 
which  he  so  dearly  loved,  there  never  was  any  com- 
plaint that  he  did  not  act  and  vote  from  a  sense  of 
exact  justice,  so  far  as  his  judgment  could  deter- 
mine. His  abilities  were  immediately  recognized  at 
Washington  ^  where  his  reputation  had  preceded  him. 
His  colleagues  in  the  house,  during  the  Fortieth  and 
Forty-first  congresses,  from  New  Hampshire,  were 
Jacob  H.  Ela  of  Rochester  and  Jacob  Benton  of 
Lancaster.  In  the  senate,  Forty-first  congress, 
James  "W.  Patterson  of  Hanover  and  Aaron  H. 
Cragin  of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Stevens  served  two  terms,  having  been  re- 
elected in  1869,  during  which  he  was  a  member  of 
several  important  committees,  among  which  were 
that  on  Revolutionary  claims,  on  treatment  of  Union 
prisoners,  and  on  naval  affairs. 

In  the  latter  he  was  an  active  and  most  influential 
member.  This  committee,  always  an  important  one, 
was  especially  so  at  that  time.  Among  the  many 
questions  of  importance  then  in  its  hands  for  investi- 
gation and  report  was  one  which,  while  it  was  of 
little  consequence  to  the  country  at  large,  was  of 
considerable  interest  and  consequence  to  those  who 
were  directly  concerned. 

For  many  years,  in  fact  since  the  organization  of 
the  United  States  navy  after  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, a  dispute  or  controversy  had  existed  between 
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the  line  and  the  staff  officers  of  the  navy  as  to  cer- 
tain questions  of  etiquette,  one  of  which  related  to 
certain  ranking  privileges,  the  staff  officers  claiming 
equal  rights  in  the  matter  of  precedence  and  other 
matters,  trivial  in  themselves,  but  of  great  import- 
ance to  them,  with  those  of  the  line,  of  equal  rank. 
These  claims  the  line  officers  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge, and,  as  the  staff  officers  claimed,  took  every 
opportunity  to  assert  their  prerogatives,  established, 
as  they  argued,  by  years  of  custom  and  usage,  thus 
subjecting  their  brother  officers  to  humiliation,  and, 
often,  to  insult. 

This  unfriendly  feeling  and  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  line  to  the  staff  officers,  which  had  become  par- 
tially dormant,  but  never  dead,  in  the  years  succeed- 
ing the  War  of  the  Re  volution,  during  the  Civil 
War  revived  in  such  virulent  form  that  it  was  a 
constant  cause  of  trouble  between  the  two  classes 
of  officers,  and  finally  arose  to  such  importance  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  staff  officers 
resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  con- 
gress ;  a  determination  which  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Forty-first  congress  of  an  act  for 
the  equalization  of  rank  of  officers  in  the  navy. 

Mr.  Stevens,  as  a  member  of  the  naval  commit- 
tee in  the  house,  to  which  committee  this  bill  was 
referred,  immediately  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
matter;  and  after  a  thorough  examination  and  inves- 
tigation into  the  merits  of  the  bill  became  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  the  complaints  of  the  staff 
officers,  and  of  the  undemocratic  and  unjust  nature 
of  the    arbitrary    rules    of  precedence    which    had 
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hitherto  obtained  in  the  navy.  Having  once  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  existence  of  the  evils  which  the 
bill  was  intended  to  remedy,  and  also  that  the  bill 
contained  in  itself  the  necessary  and  obvious  remedy, 
he  became  one  of  its  most  zealous  champions.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  labors  in  its  behalf,  both  in 
the  committee  room  and  on  the  floor  of  the  house, 
where  he  delivered  some  of  his  most  vigorous  and 
effective  speeches  in  its  favor.  In  the  end,  the  bill, 
though  opposed  by  strong  and  powerful  interests, 
and  by  some  of  the  ablest  members,  passed  both 
houses.  It  was  generally  conceded,  by  those  in  a 
position  to  know,  that  Mr.  Stevens's  efforts  con- 
tributed in  a  very  marked  and  considerable  degree 
to  the  passage  of  the  act.  By  it  he  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  staff  officers  of  the  navy,  from  many  of 
whom  he  received  letters  of  approval  and  thanks, 
and  with  some  of  whom  he  carried  on  a  pleasant  and 
agreeable  correspondence  which  closed  only  with  his 
life.  The  success  of  this  measure  was  all  the  more 
agreeable  to  him  because  it  was  in  exact  line  with 
his  ideas  of  republican  equality  and  the  rights  of 
men,  and  also  because  it  wiped  out  another  relic  of 
the  old  aristocratical  class  feeling  which  had  come 
down  to  the  colonies  from  the  monarchical  motherland. 
During  these  years  of  congressional  life  he  found 
little  time  to  devote  to  political  matters.  Yet  he 
took  part  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1880,  and, 
in  company  with  the  Hon.  James  "W.  Patterson, 
made  an  extended  tour  in  Pennsylvania,  occupying 
several  weeks,  during  which  he  spoke  nearly  every 
day,  and  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 
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At  the  close  of  his  second  term  in  congress  in 
1871,  the  Republicans,  who  were  still  in  power  in 
New  Hampshire,  following  an  usage  of  many  years 
standing,  elected  as  his  successor  James  F.  Briggs. 
Mr.  Stevens's  name  was  put  into  the  nominating  con- 
vention as  a  candidate,  but  the  custom  was  too 
strong  to  be  easily  broken,  and  this,  combined  with 
the  political  enmity  which  his  strong  independence 
of  mind  and  sturdy  strength  of  character  had  natu- 
rally engendered,  combined  to  defeat  his  nomination. 
He  was  undoubtedly  somewhat  disappointed  at  the 
result;  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  brood  over 
either  real  or  imaginary  disappointments,  and  he 
accepted  the  situation  quietly  and  gracefully,  return- 
ing to  his  professional  duties  as  a  lawyer  with  the 
same  zeal  and  energy  which  had  always  characterized 
him.  He  immediately  entered  into  a  new  copartner- 
ship with  A.  W.  Sawyer.  This  partnership,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration.  Mr.  Stevens  was  now 
at  that  age  in  which  men  are  best  equipped  for  ardu- 
ous mental  and  physical  labor;  his  mind  was  clear, 
his  intellect  unclouded,  and  his  physical  health,  apart 
from  occasional  suffering  from  a  wound  received 
while  in  the  service,  in  excellent  condition.  Clients 
were  plenty,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  in 
charge  all  the  work  he  could  possibly  attend  to. 
In  June,  1873,  he  took  into  partnership  with  him, 
Edward  E.  Parker  of  Brookline,  N.  H.,  who  had 
been  in  his  office  as  a  student  since  August,  1872. 
The  firm  of  Stevens  &  Parker  continued  until  1880, 
when  it  was    dissolved   by  reason  of  Mr.  Parker's 
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appointment  as  probate  judge  of  Hillsborough  county 
in  June,  1879.     This  was  his  last  copartnership. 

The  six  years  of  this  last  partnership  were  busy 
ones.  Mr.  Stevens  worked  very  hard,  and  was  cor- 
respondingly successful.  During  this  period  circum- 
stances conspired  to  again  place  him  in  the  arena  of 
active  politics.  In  1876  he  was  elected  as  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  and 
was  continued  as  a  member  for  the  successive  years 
up  to  and  including  1883  and  1884.  During  his 
membership  he  served  upon  the  judiciary  and  other 
important  committees.  Previous  to  this  time  he 
had  already  represented  Nashua  in  the  legislature 
twice,  viz.,  in  1856  and  again  in  1857,  and  before 
that  had  been  a  Whig  member  from  Nashua  in  the 
years  1849  and  1854.  It  was  during  this  last  term, 
1876  to  1884,  that  he  entered  as  a  candidate  into 
the  memorable  contest  for  the  election  of  a  United 
States  senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  Hon.  Bainbridge  Wadleigh. 
The  Republican  party  controlled  the  legislature  by  a 
very  large  majority;  whoever  secured  the  nomina- 
tion in  caucus  was  sure  of  an  election.  There  were 
five  candidates  for  the  honor,  all  of  them  men  of 
state,  and  some  of  them  national,  reputation;  and 
any  one  of  them  capable  of  filling  the  office  with 
honor  to  himself  and  to  the  state ;  each  had  a  respec- 
table following.  The  preliminary  tactics  were  sharp 
and  vigorous,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  convention  so 
uncertain  were  the  signs  that  it  was  impossible  to 
foretell  the  result;  each  of  the  candidates,  as  well 
as  their  friends,  appeared  to  be  confident.     In  the 
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end,  however,  after  the  convention  opened,  the  con- 
testants rapidly  narrowed  in  number,  until  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth  ballot  it  became  evident  that  the 
honor  of  the  nomination  and  consequent  election  lay 
between  General  Stevens  and  Henry  W.  Blair.  On 
the  eighth  ballot  the  vote  stood  as  a  tie  between 
these  two  gentlemen,  and  on  the  ninth,  Mr.  Blair 
was  declared  as  the  party's  nominee  by  a  majority 
of  two  votes,  and  was  subsequently  elected  United 
States  senator  by  the  legislature. 

This  was  the  last  contest  for  political  honors  into 
which  Mr.  Stevens  entered  vigorously,  although  he 
was  again  a  senatorial  candidate  in  the  legislature 
of  1883,  and  received  the  united  and  hearty  support 
of  his  friends. 

The  senatorial  contest  of  1876  and  its  result  was 
the  cause  of  considerable  ill  feeling  and  disappoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it  either  as 
candidates  or  supporters.  Charges  and  counter 
charges,  reflecting  upon  the  method  and  means  em- 
ployed by  the  various  factions  engaged,  were  freely 
passed  back  and  forth,  both  by  the  press  and  among 
the  people,  but  like  all  troubled  waters,  its  waves 
gradually  subsided  when  the  cause  which  raised 
them  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  political  sea  again 
became  calm. 

The  contest  now  only  exists  as  a  memory  to  those 
now  living  who  were  either  engaged  or  interested  in 
it,  soon  to  pass  into  the  future  as  an  interesting 
event  in  the  political  history  of  the  state.  Of  the 
several  parties  who  participated  in  it,  five,  viz., 
"Wadleigh,  Marston,   Stevens,   Moore,   and  Benton, 
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have  passed  on,  dying,  I  think,  in  the  order  above- 
named  ;  Mr.  Blair  being  the  one  and  only  survivor. 

The  result  of  the  contest  of  1879  was  probably  a 
disappointment  to  General  Stevens.  He  felt  that  he 
was  well  equipped  for  the  position  from  his  experi- 
ence in  the  national  house  of  representatives,  and 
also  by  his  years  of  service  in  the  legislature.  His 
friends  were  no  less  disappointed  than  himself,  for 
they  appreciated  his  eminent  abilities  and  fitness  for 
the  honor  which  they  earnestly  desired  him  to  pos- 
sess as  a  most  appropriate  and  well  deserved  crown 
to,  and  recognition  of,  a  life  passed  in  honorable  and 
meritorious  action. 

But  however  he  may  have  felt,  he  indulged  in  no 
display  of  his  feelings  in  public  \  nor  were  his  refer- 
ences to  it  in  private,  which  were  very  rare,  and 
only  among  his  friends,  tinctured  with  any  show  of 
bitterness  or  animosity. 

His  services  in  the  legislature  of  1884  were  the 
last  he  rendered  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  public 
officer  ;  from  the  close  of  his  official  term  until  his 
last  sickness  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  profes- 
sional duties,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  his  profes- 
sional business. 

He  died  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  John  Law, 
in  Nashua,  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1887.  His 
funeral  ceremonies,  which  occurred  at  the  Pilgrim 
church  in  that  city,  and  which,  in  accordance 
with  his  request,  were  simple  and  unpretentious, 
were  attended  by  the  members  of  the  bar  through- 
out the  state,  and  the  funeral  cortege  escorted  to  its 
last   resting-place    by   the   John   G.  Foster   Grand 
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Army  Post — of  which  he  was,  in  life,  an  active 
member — to  the  music  of  fife  and  drum.  A  music 
than  which,  none  was  sweeter  or  dearer  to  him 
living.  The  customary  salute  was  fired  over  his 
grave,  the  sorrowing  friends  departed,  and  the  dead 
was  left  with  the  dead  ;  but  his  memory  lives,  and 
will  live  forever,  as  a  part,  and  not  an  inconsider- 
able part,  of  the  history  of  his  native  state. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Stevens  occupied  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  profession  in  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
careful,  painstaking,  accurate,  and  honest  in  all  his 
work,  professional  or  otherwise.  It  was  no  part  of 
his  purpose  to  advise  his  clients  into  lawsuits 
merely  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  business  and  there- 
by accumulating  wealth  for  himself  at  their  expense  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  sought  to  discourage  rather  than 
to  encourage  litigation,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the 
client's  cause  was  not  well  founded  in  law  and  in 
equity  ;  and  by  so  doing  undoubtedly  lost  consider- 
able patronage  ;  but  whatever  he  lost  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  by  his  observance  of  the  inflexible  rules  of 
honor  which  governed  his  actions,  he  more  than 
regained  in  reputation  thereby  acquired  for  fair  and 
honorable  dealings,  so  that  it  was  said  of  him  during 
all  his  professional  life, — "  Aaron  F.  Stevens  is  an 
honorable  lawyer,  and  an  honest  man." 

Edward  E.  Parker. 


AS  A  SOLDIER. 

Enlisted  April  29,  1861. 

Re-enlisted  and   Commissioned   Colonel    13TH    New   Hampshire 
Volunteers  August  26,  1861. 

Breveted  Brigadier-General  December,   1864. 

BATTLES. 
Fredericksburg.  Siege  of  Suffolk.  Walthall  Road. 

Swift  Creek.  Kingsland  Creek.  Drury's  Bluff. 

Cold  Harbor.  Battery  5,  Petersburg.  Battery  Harrison. 


There  was  no  one  among  the  public  men  of  New 
Hampshire  who  followed  with  deeper  interest  the 
development  of  the  agitation  upon  the  slavery  ques- 
tion than  Aaron  F.  Stevens.  With  a  warm  and 
sympathetic  nature  which  was  his  inheritance  at 
birth,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise  than 
look  with  horror  upon  an  institution  which  held 
human  beings  in  bondage. 

Though  not  taking  sides  politically  with  those 
holding  radical  views,  yet  among  the  most  pro- 
nounced of  the  early  agitators  against  American 
slavery  and  its  further  extension,  there  was  not  one 
who  felt  more  strongly  than  he  the  national  stain 
and  dishonor  which  this  system  brought  upon  us. 
So  clear  was  his  judgment  of  current  events,  of  the 
force  of  passions  excited  and  set  in  motion  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  that  before  the  election  of  Lincoln 
to  the  presidency  he  had  predicted  that  civil  war 
was  inevitable  and  that  by  this  rough  road  only 
would  the  end  of  slavery  be  reached.  As  state  after 
state  passed  its  ordinance  of  secession  and  armies 
were  being  organized  in  the  South,  whatever  surprise 
these  events  excited  in  most  minds,  to  him  they 
seemed  but  the  natural  result  of  forces  long  since  set 
in  motion  and  steadily  moving  forward  to  such  an 
end. 

At  the  first  call  for  troops  by  the  president  he 
tendered  his  services  to  the  state  and  went  to  the 
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war  as  major  of  the  First  regiment  for  a  service  of 
three  months.  After  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
General  McClellan  on  the  peninsula  had  awakened 
the  government  to  the  conviction  that  a  conflict  of 
great  magnitude  and  uncertain  duration  was  before 
it,  and  President  Lincoln  had  made  his  call  for  three 
hundred  thousand  volunteers  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  he  again  tendered  his  services  to  the  governor 
who  requested  him  to  recruit  a  regiment  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  commission  as  colonel. 

For  a  period  of  two  months  his  time  was  given  up 
to  this  duty,  and  wherever  a  war  meeting  was  held, 
in  city,  town  or  school  district,  there  his  voice  was 
heard  in  appeal  to  the  young  men  not  to  go,  but  to 
follow  him  to  the  field.  He  took  great  delight  in 
this  work  and  filled  as  he  was  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  easy  and 
forceful  elocution,  which  had  so  often  enchanted  the 
bench  and  bar,  took  on  a  new  force  and  beauty  and 
rose  at  times  to  heights  of  eloquence,  the  memory 
of  which  still  lives  among  the  survivors  of  those  who 

heard  him. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1862,  the  last  company 

of  the  Thirteenth  ~N.  H.  Volunteers  was  mustered  into 
service.  The  regiment  had  been  recruited  from  all 
parts  of  the  state,  seven  counties  having  each  fur- 
nished one  or  more  of  its  ten  companies.  It  was  a 
representative  regiment,  filled  as  it  was  with  men 
from  every  trade,  calling  and  profession,  who  felt 
that  hard  and  serious  work  was  theirs  to  do,  and 
theirs  was  the  will  to  do  it.  Colonel  Stevens  was 
proud  of  his  regiment  and  the  regiment  felt  proud  of 
him. 
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He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  possessed  of  a 
finely  formed  and  commanding  figure,  his  face  full 
of  strength  and  manly  beauty,  his  clear  bright  eye 
varying  with  every  passing  emotion,  a  finely  cut 
mouth  with  lips  that  showed  firmness  and  conscious 
power  when  closed,  but  when  breaking  into  a  smile 
revealed  in  clearest  light  the  sweet,  sympathetic,  and 
winsome  traits  of  his  nature.  As  he  rode  on  his 
splendid  black  horse  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  he 
looked  the  ideal  of  the  soldier. 

On  the  sixth  of  October  the  regiment  left  New 
Hampshire  for  the  seat  of  war,  stopping  for  a  few 
hours  at  Nashua  where  the  whole  city  turned  out  to 
receive  him,  expressing  in  every  way  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  there  held. 

Arriving  in  Washington,  it  was  the  next  day 
ordered  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  where 
for  several  weeks  it  was  encamped,  devoting  the 
time  to  drill  and  accustoming  itself  to  the  novel 
duties  and  requirements  of  camp  life. 

On  the  first  of  December  it  broke  camp  and 
moved  down  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac 
which  was  crossed  at  Acquia  creek,  and  on  the  tenth 
of  the  same  month  put  up  its  tents  on  the  hillside 
near  the  Phillips  House,  having  been  assigned  to  the 
First  brigade,  Third  division  of  the  Ninth  army  corps. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  story  of  the  life 
of  one  of  New  Hampshire's  heroic  sons  to  describe 
in  detail  the  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged,  only 
to  sketch  the  part  which  he  and  his  various  commands 
performed,  in  order  that  his  services  may  be  clearly 
understood  and  properly  appreciated. 
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The  first  night's  sleep  of  the  men  of  the  Thirteenth, 
after  joining  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  broken  at 
about  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  by 
two  signal  guns  from  across  the  other  side  of  the 
Rappahannock,  which  gave  notice  to  the  Confederates 
of  an  attempt  by  the  Union  forces  to  cross.  The  one 
hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery  which  had  been 
stationed  along  the  Stafford  Heights  by  order  of 
General  Burnside  soon  opened  on  the  doomed  city 
of  Fredricksburg  and  during  that  long  winter's  day 
shot  and  shell  poured  like  hail  upon  it.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  near  its  close  that  the  pontoons  were 
laid,  and  the  means  of  passage  for  a  great  army  were 
secure. 

The  hundred  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry,  that  had  been  massed  on  the 
great  plateau  of  the  Phillips  House,  or  concealed 
from  sight  in  the  ravines  and  valleys  near  the  river, 
were  now  sent  back  to  their  camps,  the  belief  being 
that  the  crossing  was  postponed  until  the  morrow. 
The  woods,  hillsides,  and  valleys  were  again  whitened 
by  innumerable  tents,  campfires  were  again  lighted, 
and  many  of  the  men  of  the  Thirteenth  had  arranged 
themselves  for  another  night's  sleep  when  the  bugle 
sounded  its  call  and  the  order  was  given  for  imme- 
diate preparation  to  march. 

The  air,  which  had  been  warm  and  mild  during 
the  day,  suddenly  grew  cold  on  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  and  under  its  influence  the  ground  had 
become  stiff  and  hard. 

The  line  was  immediately  formed,  and  soon  was 
in  motion  down  the  hill,  through  the  valley,  over  the 
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plateau  by  the  Phillips  House,  which  gleamed  with  a 
cheerful  light  at  every  window,  and  dropping  down 
from  the  heights  in  a  winding  course  through  ravines 
and  gullies,  at  length  found  itself  on  the  lower  pon- 
toon, which  brought  the  regiment  into  the  lower  part 
of  Fredericksburg  before  ten  o'clock. 

It  was  the  first  regiment  to  cross  upon  the  bridge, 
and  the  duty  devolved  upon  it  of  guarding  by  a 
strong  picket  line  the  larger  half  of  the  semicircle  of 
posts  established  around  the  city. 

The  night  was  filled  with  experiences,  new,  strange, 
and  impressive,  beyond  what  even  war,  so  fruitful  in 
all  that  partakes  of  these  elements,  usually  presents 
to  the  eye  of  the  soldier.  The  city  was  not  only  a 
captured  city  but  a  deserted  one  as  well.  No  human 
being  remained  to  welcome  the  Union  advance. 
Darkness  enveloped  it  from  center  to  outer  cir- 
cumference. No  light  shone  along  the  streets  or 
gleamed  out  a  friendly  ray  from  a  single  window. 
A  thousand  houses  were  there,  now  tenantless,  their 
fronts  punctured  with  holes  like  the  top  of  a  pepper 
box;  the  streets  were  strewn  with  the  dead  of  the 
day's  conflict,  and  every  yard  was  filled  with  the 
debris  of  ruined  houses.  The  regiment  had  barely 
come  to  a  halt  along  the  line  of  Main  street  when 
several  fires  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  the  great  flames  leaping  straight  up  and  shak- 
ing their  ample  folds,  reverberated  through  the  still 
air  like  the  reports  of  musketry. 

To  be  called  upon  for  the  first  time  under  such 
circumstances,  in  near  proximity  to  the  enemy,  to 
cover  half  the  front  of  an  army  and  hold  what  had 
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been  gained  at  so  great  a  cost,  was  a  work  of  no 
little  difficulty,  requiring  the  exercise  of  good  mili- 
tary judgment  and  a  firm  will.  The  task  was  rightly 
performed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Colonel 
Stevens,  who  remained  on  the  line  until  every  post 
was  established  from  Hazel  Run  to  the  division  con- 
necting upon  his  right. 

The  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  fought  on 
the  13th  of  December,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  conflict  the  Thirteenth  was  massed  under  cover 
of  the  river  bank  in  a  place  of  comparative  security, 
where  only  the  dull  rumble  and  roar  of  the  combat 
could  reach  it.  It  was  near  the  close  of  the  day 
when  the  order  was  sent  to  General  Getty  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  carry  the  Marye's  Heights  at  a  point 
near  where  the  National  cemetery  is  now  located. 
The  varying  fortunes  of  the  fight  had  from  time  to 
time  drifted  down  from  the  plain  to  those  not 
engaged  in  it,  and  every  man  knew  that  a  desperate 
task  was  now  before  them.  Colonel  Stevens  brought 
his  regiment  into  line  and  marched  at  its  head 
through  the  southern  end  of  the  city  and  debouched 
upon  the  open  plain  in  front  of  the  slaughter  house 
just  as  the  blood-red  sun  rested  for  a  moment  on  the 
line  of  our  troops  that  covered  the  western  hills. 
The  whole  field  of  battle  was,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
unrolled,  and  became  clearly  visible  to  its  remotest 
limits.  The  day  was  rapidly  coming  to  a  close,  and 
the  contending  forces  seemed  to  be  redoubling  their 
strength;  the  one  to  advance,  the  other  to  maintain 
their  lines. 

The  vast  plain  was  converted  into  a  scene  of  liv- 
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ing  fury,  to  which  the  elements  of  earth  and  air  lent 
their  aid  to  treble  the  horror  and  magnificence  of 
the  spectacle.  The  long  and  continuous  sheets  of 
flame  that  ran  along  the  field  showed  how  rapid  was 
the  work  of  musketry,  while  the  dark  and  somber 
hills,  as  they  were  lightened  up  by  the  flash  of  the 
Confederate  artillery,  formed  a  background  to  the 
picture  that  was  impressive  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express.  The  column  was  first  moved  by 
the  flank  into  the  valley  of  Hazel  Run,  and  then 
along  the  left  bank  of  that  stream  as  far  as  the  Rich- 
mond railroad,  where  a  momentary  halt  was  made 
after  forming  into  line  of  battle.  This  advance, 
made  along  the  edge  of  a  battlefield  and  in  full  view 
of  it,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  who 
turned  his  artillery,  posted  south  of  the  Marye 
House,  upon  it,  and  made  dispositions  of  the  infantry 
to  meet  what  must  necessarily  be  the  last  charge  of 
the  day.  .  The  troops  engaged  in  this  movement 
consisted  of  two  brigades  of  General  Getty's  divi- 
sion, each  brigade  having  formed  in  two  lines,  and 
the  Thirteenth  had  the  right  of  the  second  line  in 
the  leading  brigade. 

Colonel  Stevens  was  stationed  at  the  right  of  his 
regiment  and  with  sword  in  hand  led  his  men  down 
the  steep  bank  of  the  railroad  into  the  soft  and  spongy 
ravine,  and  though  the  men  were  for  the  first  time 
moving  into  battle  over  a  treacherous  soil  and  under 
a  constant  cannonade  the  line  swept  forward  until  it 
gained  the  shelter  of  the  bluff,  when  with  bayonets 
fixed  the  order  came  to  "  charge."  With  a  coolness 
and   courage   that   is   supposed   to   belong    to    the 
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regulars  alone,  Colonel  Stevens  called  to  his  men 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  force  scaled  the  high 
embankment  and  then  with  a  rush  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  gain  the  stone  wall.  The  distance  to  pass 
over  when  the  plateau  was  reached  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred  feet.  The  ground  was  smooth  and 
presented  no  obstructions.  At  this  point,  however, 
the  battle  had  ceased  on  every  part  of  the  field  and 
the  Confederates  were  at  liberty  to  concentrate  their 
whole  force  of  artillery  and  infantry  upon  the  heroic 
column  which  now  alone  was  contending  with  them 
for  the  prize  of  battle.  The  odds  were  too  great,  and 
after  gaining  two  thirds  of  the  distance  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  and  leaving  their  dead  within 
ninety  feet  of  the  coveted  position,  the  line  was 
broken  and  rolled  back  in  the  darkness  under  cover 
of  the  bluff,  where  the  broken  fragments  were  again 
brought  together  and  soon  in  good  order  retired  to 
the  edge  of  the  city  where  it  remained  during  the 
night. 

Thus  ended  in  defeat  the  first  battle  in  which 
Colonel  Stevens  was  engaged,  but  he  had  been  tested 
under  circumstances  as  trying  as  the  whole  war 
afforded  and  only  encomiums  came  to  him  for  the 
gallant  part  which  he  and  his  command  had  per- 
formed. 

During  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  the 
army  was  safely  withdrawn  and  again  went  into 
winter  quarters  on  the  Stafford  side  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1863,  the  Ninth  corps 
was   permanently  detached   from  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac  and  was  transported  in  steamers  to  Newport 
News,  where  for  some  time  it  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  pleasant  camp  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James 
river,  about  eight  miles  above  Fortress  Munroe. 

Owing  to  a  threatened  movement  against  Suffolk, 
a  not  very  important  town  situated  on  the  Seaboard 
&  Roanoke  railroad,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Nor- 
folk, General  Getty's  division  was  ordered  to  that 
place  as  a  reinforcement,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  March.  In  the  mind  of  General  Lee 
the  position  was  of  such  value  to  the  Confederate 
cause  that  General  Longstreet's  whole  corps  was 
sent  from  Fredericksburg  for  the  purpose  of  retaking 
it. 

On  the  10th  of  April  his  division  appeared  before 
the  town  and  for  nearly  a  month  a  siege  of  the  place 
was  pressed  with  all  the  energy  and  skill  of  that 
eminent  commander.  He  was  met  with  a  determina- 
tion and  .skill  which  left  his  reputation  undimmed, 
though  all  his  efforts  resulted  in  failure.  Suffolk 
possessed  an  admirable  location  for  a  successful 
defense.  The  Nansemond  river  passed  by  one  edge 
of  the  town  on  its  sluggish  flow  to  the  James,  while 
the  great  Dismal  swamp  interposed  an  impassable 
barrier  to  an  approach  from  the  south  and  south- 
east. 

The  line  of  the  Nansemond  was  given  to  General 
Getty  to  defend,  and  his  division  was  stretched  along 
its  southern  bank  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The 
work  which  Colonel  Stevens  was  now  called  upon  to 
perform  was  not  only  important  to  the  defense  of  the 
place  but  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  himself.     His 
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command  was  practically  an  independent  one  that 
called  ont  all  the  resources  of  his  mind  and  was  the 
best  preparatory  school  that  could  be  imagined  to 
make  him  familiar  with  all  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  commander. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  enemy,  the  expectation 
of  an  attack  at  any  moment,  demanded  constant 
watchfulness  and  care  and  kept  his  every  faculty  on 
the  alert.  The  building  of  forts,  bastions,  and  rifle 
pits,  the  construction  of  military  roads  and  bridges, 
the  stationing  of  picket  lines  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise, the  watching  of  the  enemy,  getting  reports  of 
his  movements  and  forming  a  judgment  of  his  inten- 
tions from  all  the  signs  of  activity  in  his  camp  made 
up  the  daily  routine  until  the  30th  of  May,  when 
by  a  change  of  tactics  the  besieged  force  became  the 
aggressor  and  broke  the  lines  of  Nansemond  by  a 
movement  across  the  river  which  sent  General  Long- 
street  back  to  the  army  of  northern  Virginia  and 
brought  the  siege  of  Suffolk  to  a  close.  The  experi- 
mental stage  of  his  military  career  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  Colonel  Stevens  had  become  an  accom- 
plished commander. 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  the  retreat  of  General 
Longstreet  the  Union  forces  abandoned  Suffolk  and 
took  up  a  new  line  for  the  defense  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  about  four  miles  west  of  the  last  mentioned 
city,  where  the  Thirteenth  remained  for  nearly  a  year, 
performing  such  duties  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  soldiers 
who  hold  a  position  that  is  not  even  threatened  by 
the  enemy. 

The  only  break  for  months  in  the  dull  routine  of 
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garrison  duty  occurred  when  the  great  campaign  of 
General  Lee,  which  culminated  in  Gettysburg,  was 
well  under  way  and  the  authorities  at  Washington 
called  upon  General  Dix,  the  then  commander  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  to  gather  together  the  scattered 
forces  in  southeastern  Virginia  and  make  a  division 
against  the  long  line  of  communication  on  which  he 
was  dependent  for  supplies. 

A  force  of  almost  ten  thousand  was  hastily  brought 
together  at  Yorktown  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  marched  up  the  peninsula  under  Generals 
Getty  and  Keyes,  arriving  at  Hanover  Court 
House  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  command  was 
divided,  and  striking  the  railroad  at  separate  points 
was  enabled  to  do  but  little  towards  accomplishing 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  sent,  before  information 
was  received  of  the  retreat  of  General  Lee  when  all 
the  force  was  ordered  back  to  their  respective  sta- 
tions. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1864,  Colonel  Stevens  went 
with  his  regiment  to  Yorktown,  at  which  point  an 
army  was  being  collected  under  Major-General  But- 
ler to  which  was  assigned  an  important  part  in  the 
great  campaign  which  General  Grant,  now  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  United  States  Army,  had  planned 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  early  spring.  General  Gil- 
more  with  the  Tenth  corps  had  been  brought  north 
from  Charleston  and  the  scattered  forces  of  the  De- 
partment of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  united 
into  the  Eighteenth  corps  under  General  William  F. 
Smith.  No  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  whitened  with  their 
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tents   the  historic  fields  that   slope  down  from  the 
walled  and  venerable  heights  of  Yorktown. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
officers  and  men  alike  felt  that  their  movements  were 
to  be  directed  by  a  master  mind  that  would  call  upon 
them  for  exertions  and  sacrifices  beyond  anything 
with  which  they  had  as  yet  become  familiar. 

All  of  the  preliminaries  to  the  movement  which 
was  to  be  made  by  the  forces  hereafter  to  be  known 
as  the  Army  of  the  James  were  well  made,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  of  May  it  embarked  on  steamers  that 
had  been  gathered  up  for  this  purpose,  and  on  the 
following  day  quietly  and  without  the  least  confu- 
sion sailed  up  the  James,  and  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening  completed  its  debarkation  at  Bermuda 
Hundred  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Appo- 
mattox. The  movement  was  well  kept  from  the 
enemy  and  the  landing  of  this  force  was  the  first  no- 
tice of  its  coming,  which  startled  the  authorities  at 
Richmond  by  its  suddenness,  and  excited  them  almost 
to  the  verge  of  a  panic. 

The  beginning  of  this  campaign,  which  held  out 
the  most  brilliant  prospects,  like  General  Hooker's  at 
Chancellorsville,  had  been  entered  upon  without  an 
event  occurring  that  did  not  lead  to  the  belief  that  to 
General  Butler  would  fall  the  great  prize  of  the  war. 
The  Confederate  authorities  had  watched  the  rise  of 
the  fame  of  General  Grant  and  had  as  many  and  as 
good  reasons  to  appreciate  his  genius  as  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington.  They  knew  that  with  the  vic- 
tor of  so  many  battles  in  the  West  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  General  Lee  was  to 
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be  put  to  a  test  as  yet  unknown  to  him  and  had 
brought  from  every  inland  post  and  garrison  the 
last  man  that  could  be  spared  to  strengthen  his  pow- 
erful cohorts. 

To  man  and  hold  the  long  lines  about  Leesburg 
and  Richmond  there  remained  no  more  than  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  and  these  not  of  the  best.  The 
Army  of  the  James,  without  fatigue  or  stress  of  any 
kind,  had  planted  itself  at  the  junction  of  two  great 
rivers  with  an  open  water  communication  that  could 
not  be  broken  and  within  five  miles  of  Petersburg 
and  an  easy  day's  march  of  Richmond.  There  was 
no  delay  in  its  movements  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
for  before  the  dew  had  dried  on  the  rich  growth  of 
meadow  grass  that  covered  the  river  bottom,  the  col- 
umns were  in  motion  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  short 
line  connecting  the  two  rivers  where  they  naturally 
bend  towards  each  other  had  been  reached  and  there 
in  full  view  of  the  spires  of  Petersburg  a  halt  was  or- 
dered, under  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  the  be- 
lief that  entrenchments  were  to  be  thrown  up  and  a 
line  of  defense  established.  The  tracks  of  the  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  railroad  ran  parallel  to  the  front 
of  the  army  as  it  now  faces,  and  towards  evening  a  sin- 
gle brigade  is  moved  forward  towards  it,  which  soon 
strikes  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  with  whom  a  use- 
less and  half-supported  contest  is  commenced,  which 
finally  terminates  in  a  retirement  of  the  Union  forces 
to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Bermuda  front. 
The  following  day  a  detachment  from  the  Tenth 
and  Eighteenth  corps  was  sent  forward,  which  finds 
the  same  enemy  in  the  same  place,  and  after  driving 
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them  from  the  railroad  and  tearing  up  and  burning  a 
short  span  of  the  track,  leisurely  returns  to  camp  for 
another  night.  The  next  day  twenty-five  thousand 
men  rested  in  camp,  unmindful  of  the  value  of  time, 
quietly  waiting  for  the  coming  up  from  Charleston 
and  North  Carolina  of  the  forces  of  General  Beaure- 
gard, as  if  the  commander  of  the  Union  forces  was 
unwilling  to  contend  for  so  great  a  prize  as  the  Con- 
federate capital  until  ample  notice  had  been  given  for 
its  defense. 

Early  on  the  ninth  the  whole  army  was  in  motion 
and  without  a  contest  the  railroad  was  taken,  when 
the  forces  were  wheeled  to  the  left  and  commenced  a 
movement  to  the  south  in  the  direction  of  Petersburg. 
This  advance  was  resisted  but  slightly,  the  main  body 
of  the  Confederates  having  retired  behind  Swift 
creek,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Appomattox, 
about  three  miles  from  Petersburg.  For  two  days 
the  opposing  forces  look  at  each  other  across  the 
stream,  the  pickets  keeping  up  a  constant  fire 
intermingled  now  and  then  with  the  roar  of  artillery. 
Twice  the  Confederates  cross  and  make  a  charge 
upon  points  on  the  Union  line  with  detachments  in 
no  instance  larger  than  one  brigade,  each  of  which 
was  easily  repulsed.  During  the  time  a  substantial 
detail  of  men  are  at  work  pulling  up  the  track  and 
after  burning  the  sleepers  for  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles  again  twenty-five  thousand  men  turn  back  from 
the  real  object  of  this  movement,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  tenth  are  again  at  rest  on  the  same  spot  they 
reached  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth. 

After  another  day  of  rest  and   after  the  last  of 
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General  Beauregard's  forces  had  arrived  and  passed 
on  to  Richmond,  it  having  been  surmised  that  the 
city  was  the  real  object  of  the  campaign,  General 
Butler  turned  his  face  towards  the  north  and  in  a 
rain  storm  of  great  violence,  moved  out  on  to  the 
Richmond  turnpike  and  commenced  his  belated  cam- 
paign against  that  city.  General  Smith  with  the 
Eighteenth  corps  was  on  the  right  and  General 
Gilmore  with  the  Tenth  corps  on  the  left.  The  first 
day  over  difficult  roads,  through  woods  dense  with 
brush  and  cross  swamps  filled  with  water,  the  men 
toiled  slowly  forward,  driving  back  the  enemy  who 
appeared  across  the  whole  front,  and  at  dark  had 
gained  the  south  bank  of  Proctor's  creek,  the  Confed- 
erates holding  the  opposite  side. 

The  following  day  a  mile  or  two  of  ground  was 
gained  and  early  the  next  morning  the  first  line  of 
works  running  from  the  James  across  the  Richmond 
pike  was  carried  with  only  slight  opposition,  and 
the  two  armies  were  in  close  proximity  to  each  other 
and  in  full  sight  of  the  strong  works  at  Drury's 
Bluff. 

Colonel  Stevens  occupied  the  intrenchments 
immediately  to  the  left  of  the  turnpike  and  at  once 
commenced  changing  their  front  so  as  to  make  them 
available  for  defense  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the 
other  side.  All  through  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth the  men  of  his  regiment  were  kept  at  this 
work  and  the  new  front  being  protected  with  telegraph 
wires  stretched  from  slope  to  slope  and  unseen  in  the 
underbush  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  recent  clear- 
ing, gave  confidence  to  all,  that  come  what  might, 
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only  chance  could  drive  the  gallant  defenders  from 
their  position.  During  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  a 
dense  white  fog  had  risen  from  the  river  and  rolling 
inward  had  finally  covered  the  broad  valley  of  the 
James  with  so  thick  a  mantle  that  the  largest  object, 
like  a  hill  or  house,  could  not  be  distinguished  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  rods.  Under  this  friendly  cover 
the  Confederate  forces  left  their  encampments  as 
early  as  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth 
and  moving  through  it  all  unseen,  succeeded  in  strik- 
ing the  right  of  the  Union  line  near  the  river  and 
breaking  up  all  organized  resistance  in  that  quarter. 
The  tide  of  battle  rolled  rapidly  to  the  left 
and  soon  the  whole  front  of  the  Eighteenth  corps 
was  alive  with  the  noise,  confusion,  and  excitment  of 
a  novel  contest  in  which  nothing  was  visible  and  the 
only  knowledge  that  could  be  gained  of  it  came  from 
the  muffled  noise  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery that  sounded  as  if  half  smothered  by  the 
surrounding  fog.  Colonel  Stevens  had  received 
notice  from  his  picket  line  of  an  unusual  stir  in  the 
Confederate  camps  and  at  3:30  had  manned  the 
works  and  put  every  thing  in  readiness  for  a  stub- 
born defense  of  the  important  angle  covered  by  his 
regiment.  Nor  were  these  preparations  too  early 
made ;  for  though  the  first  blow  fell  upon  the  right, 
a  mile  or  more  away,  yet  the  attack  was  one  to  be 
made  by  all  the  forces  of  General  Beauregard  and 
covered  the  whole  front  of  the  Eighteenth  corps. 
Only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  the  pickets  of  the 
Thirteenth  were  engaged  and  a  steady  fire  was  kept 
up  at  objects  unseen  in  the  dense  obscurity.     Before 
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nine  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  sun  had  burned  away 
in  part  the  mist  and  rendered  obscurely  visible  a 
greater  part  of  the  field,  the  whole  of  the  Eighteenth 
corps  had  been  drawn  from  its  position  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tenth  and  Thirteenth  N.  H.  regi- 
ments. These  two  regiments  were  alone  contending 
for  the  honor  of  an  army  corps  in  their  original  posi- 
tions. It  appearing  to  General  Brooks  that  the 
bending  back  of  the  right  of  the  line  to  so  great  a 
distance  rendered  the  position  of  this  small  command 
no  longer  tenable,  a  staff  officer  was  sent  with  per- 
emptory orders  for  its  immediate  retreat. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  memoir  was  the  messenger 
to  convey  this  order  and  he  found  Colonel  Stevens 
at  the  right  of  his  command,  standing  calmly  at  his 
post,  alternately  surveying  the  field  in  front  and 
giving  directions  to  his  men  how  to  use  their 
weapons  with  the  best  effect.  At  the  very  moment 
this  order  was  given  to  him,  not  three  hundred  yards 
in  front,  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  not  less  than  a  full 
brigade,  were  advancing  on  a  charge  against  the  last 
position  of  the  Eighteenth  corps  which  had  been 
so  long  and  tenaciously  held  by  these  two  regiments. 

He  requested  the  staff  officer  to  return  and  tell 
General  Brooks  that  as  soon  as  he  had  repulsed  this 
attack  he  would  obey  the  order,  taking  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  holding  it  in  abeyance  for  the 
present.  A  wide  open  field  lay  to  his  rear,  a  Con- 
federate column  on  the  charge  in  front,  and  with  the 
quickness  of  thought  the  correct  judgment  came  to 
him  that  obedience  meant  disaster  and  disobedience 
would  bring  to  it  its  own  justification. 
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His  mind  and  spirits  were  then  in  that  high  state 
of  excitement  and  exaltation  which  comes  to  men  in 
such  emergencies  possessed  of  the  power  to  grasp 
and  control  them,  and  for  him  to  have  given  then 
and  there  the  order  to  retire  would  have  been  like  a 
wound  that  was  fatal  to  his  honor. 

So  this  strong  and  brave  son  of  ISTew  Hampshire 
turned  his  face  towards  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  and  with 
his  slender  force  held  fast  to  his  position  as  if  he  saw 
typified  in  those  hundred  yards  of  Virginia  soil  the 
whole  length  and  breadth,  the  majesty  and  destiny  of 
a  mighty  nation,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
alone  to  guard,  striking  down  and  breaking  up  line 
after  line  with  the  steady,  cool,  and  sure  aim  of  his 
men,  until  a  whole  brigade  had  disappeared  from 
sight,  when  with  dead  and  wounded  in  front  num- 
bering more  than  twice  his  whole  command  and  with 
prisoners  half  as  numerous,  he  quietly  brought  his 
regiment  to  the  rear  without  the  least  molestation 
from  the  enemy  and  finally  received  not  the  censure 
but  the  congratulations  of  his  superior  officer. 

This  was  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Drury's  Bluff, 
and  after  remaining  for  several  hours  in  the  new  line 
which  it  had  taken,  the  army  of  the  James  retired 
behind  its  fortifications  at  Bermuda.  It  so  happened 
that  in  the  two  great  battles  in  which  Colonel 
Stevens  had  thus  far  engaged,  the  closing  part  of 
each  was  the  time  when  his  command  was  brought 
into  prominence;  the  first,  his  brilliant  but  unsuccess- 
ful assault  at  Fredericksburg,  and  now  a  stubborn  and 
heroic  defense  of  the  line  at  Drury's  Bluff,  crowned 
not  only  with  the  laurels  of  victory   but  with  the 
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fruits  thereof  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  that 
could  not  have  been  less  in  numbers  than  the  thousand 
men  whom  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  had  given 
him  to  command. 

General  Grant,  having  learned  that  General  Butler 
was  at  a  standstill  within  his  fortifications  and  that 
the  prospects  of  a  profitable  use  of  his  forces  were 
no  longer  brilliant  in  that  quarter,  directed  that  the 
Eighteenth  corps  should  join  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
by  the  way  of  York  river  and  on  the  28th  of  May  it 
embarked  on  steamers,  joining  the  Sixth  corps  at 
Cold  Harbor  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  June. 
The  noise  of  distant  conflict  reached  the  men  on  their 
dusty  march  from  the  White  House,  and  though 
footworn  and  weary  were  immediately  brought  into 
line  of  battle  and  joined  in  an  assault  upon  the  forti- 
fied lines  of  the  enemy,  which  were  carried  with  a 
rush,  but  this  partial  victory  revealed  a  second 
parallel  line  of  still  greater  strength,  which  left  the 
two  armies  in  the  closest  proximity,  each  line  pro- 
tected by  substantial  earthworks.  On  the  3d  of 
June  the  Eighteenth  corps  performed  its  full  share 
in  the  second  great  battle  at  Cold  Harbor,  its  losses 
being  very  large.  The  Thirteenth  was  each  day  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  spending  its  heroism  and 
devotion  and  shedding  its  blood  in  the  great  stream 
that  flowed  so  copiously  on  each  side,  in  a  conflict  so 
fast  that  regimental  organizations  seemed  to  lose 
their  individuality  and  to  become  part  and  parcel  of 
a  Titanic  force  that  fought  and  struggled  as  an 
unified  body,  leaving  little  if  any  chance  for  special 
distinction  of  the  thousand  members  comprising  it. 
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The  conflict  ended  leaving  each  army  in  the  same 
position  it  occupied  at  its  commencement,  and  for 
many  days  they  remained  face  to  face  with  an  hun- 
dred yards  of  space  between  them,  day  and  night 
keeping  up  a  constant  fire  of  musketry,  which  kept 
officers  and  men  in  the  trenches  in  a  constant  atti- 
tude of  watchfulness  that  sent  back  the  weak  by  scores 
to  the  hospitals  and  put  the  strong  to  the  last  test  of 
endurance.  Under  this  heavy  stress  Colonel  Stevens 
was  every  moment  at  his  post  with  his  regiment  on 
the  front  line  in  the  mud  and  dust,  as  the  alternating 
sun  and  rain  converted  the  Virginia  soil  into  the  one 
or  the  other,  his  strong  constitution  and  hopeful 
spirits  never  failing  him  in  any  of  the  many  calls  to 
endurance  and  hardships  which  the  war  so  often  made 
upon  him. 

The  campaign  from  the  Rapidan  to  Cold  Harbor 
had  been  a  series  of  direct  attempts  upon  Lee's  army, 
followed  by  flank  movements  which  had  resulted  in 
forcing  it  back  until  the  camps  of  either  army  were 
almost  within  hearing  distance  of  the  church  bells  of 
the  Confederate  capital.  General  Grant  was  now 
determined  to  break  away  from  the  long  continued 
death  grapple  with  his  stubborn  foe  and  move  to 
the  south  of  Richmond  as  the  true  point  from  which 
it  should  be  invested.  That  city  had  been  so  long 
the  seat  of  the  Confederate  government  that  the 
moral  effect  of  the  fall  in  1864  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle,  before 
it  became  strengthened  as  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
great  Rebellion* 

The  city  of  Petersburg,  situated  upon  the  Appo- 
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mattox,  lies  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Richmond 
and  as  the  main  lines  of  railway  from  the  south  pass 
through  it  on  their  way  to  the  north,  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Union  army  would  of  necessity  result  in 
the  speedy  fall  of  the  more  important  city.  The  cap- 
ture and  holding  of  Petersburg  in  the  summer  of 
1864  would  have  closed  the  war  in  that  year  and 
saved  to  the  nation  many  millions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  lives. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  Eighteenth  army  corps 
was  ordered  to  return  to  Bermuda  Hundred  for  the 
purpose  of  either  the  capture  of  Petersburg  or  the 
securing  of  a  foothold  near  to  it,  in  order  to  make 
safe  the  transfer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
south  side  of  the  James. 

As  it  was  in  carrying  out  this  preliminary  part 
of  the  plan  of  General  Grant  that  Colonel  Stevens 
took  a  most  conspicuous  part  and  performed  services 
which  are  not  overstated  when  spoken  of  as  truly 
heroic,  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  movement  be- 
comes necessary  in  order  to  set  them  out  in  their  true 
and  proper  light.  The  importance  of  the  duty  assigned 
to  General  Smith  and  the  Eighteenth  corps  can  not 
well  be  overestimated,  and  the  failure  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  to  win  what  was  clearly  within 
his  grasp,  brought  to  him  soon  a  merited  dismissal 
from  his  command. 

The  troops  arrived  at  Bermuda  Hundred  during 
the  evening  of  the  14th  of  June,  and  at  2 :  30  the  fol- 
lowing morning  crossed  the  Appomattox  on  a  pon- 
toon bridge  and  advanced  rapidly  without  opposition 
to  within  about  four   miles    of  Petersburg.     There 
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were  at  least  ten  thousand  men  of  all  arms  in  this 
moving  column.  The  cavalry  under  General  Kautz 
took  the  lead,  followed  closely  by  the  colored  division 
under  General  Hinks,  then  the  division  of  General 
Brooks,  of  which  the  Thirteenth  formed  a  part,  Gen- 
eral Martindale's  division  at  this  point  being  in  the 
rear.  Only  skirmishers  from  the  cavalry  had  been 
thrown  out  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  the  in- 
fantry following  close  behind,  stretching  out  along 
the  highway  in  a  line  perhaps  two  miles  in  length. 

Before  reaching  Baylor's  farm  a  small  force  of  the 
enemy's  pickets  were  met,  which  retired  at  once  to  a 
line  of  rifle-pits  that  ran  across  the  fields  owned  by 
Mr.  Baylor,  a  trifle  in  advance  of  his  house,  where 
were  a  few  light  field  pieces  which  had  been  sent 
forward  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  this  post.  The  col- 
ored troops  are  first  thrown  into  line,  the  cavalry 
moving  off  to  the  left  and  separating  from  the  main 
force,  and  very  quickly  and  with  much  spirit  dash 
across  the  fields  and  disperse  the  small  guard  de- 
fending the  rifle-pits. 

The  first  obstruction  having  been  brushed  away, 
the  colored  division  is  now  ordered  to  the  left,  and 
General  Brooks's  division  is  directed  to  take  the  ad- 
vance along  the  main  road.  At  this  point  the  infantry 
is  massed  into  columns,  and  the  line  is  formed  with 
General  Martindale  on  the  right  near  the  Appomattox, 
General  Brooks  in  the  centre,  and  General  Hinks 
upon  the  left,  the  whole  front  of  the  corps  being 
covered  with  a  skirmish  line  that  was  to  clear  the 
way  for  its  advance. 

Colonel  Stevens  was  directed  to  deploy  his  reg- 
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iment  as  skirmishers  upon  the  right  and  left  of  the 
main  highway,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  divi- 
sion, connecting  on  the  right  and  left  with  those  of 
the  other  divisions,  and  in  this  manner  continuing 
the  advance  towards  Petersburg.  The  enemy,  hav- 
ing been  driven  from  the  defenses  at  Baylor's  farm, 
retreated  into  the  woods  in  its  rear,  and  being  rein- 
forced from  the  main  line  were  ordered  to  resist,  step 
by  step,  the  forward  movement  of  the  Union  forces. 

From  Baylor's  farm  to  the  fortifications  encircling 
Petersburg  was  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and 
the  intervening  space  was  mostly  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  pines.  Colonel  Stevens  had  ad- 
vanced but  a  short  distance  before  he  discovered 
that  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  was  too  great  for 
his  slender  command,  and  he  was  soon  reinforced  by 
eight  companies  of  the  Eighth  Connecticut,  two 
companies  of  the  One  Hundred  Eighteenth  New 
York,  and  150  men  from  the  Ninety-second  New 
York.  This  whole  force  was  placed  under  his  com- 
mand and  the  Tenth  New  Hampshire  was  given  to 
him  as  a  support,  following  well  up  in  the  rear. 

The  line  being  thus  strengthened  and  reinforced 
Colonel  Stevens  gave  the  order  to  move  forward,  and 
there  at  once  commenced  a  contest  lasting  for  sev- 
eral hours  as  well  conducted  on  our  side  and  as  stub- 
bornly resisted  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  as  any 
struggle  between  skirmishers  during  the  war.  Col- 
onel Stevens  never  had  a  more  important  or  difficult 
task  assigned  to  him.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  conflict,  he  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
an  independent  commander.     He  was  personally  on 
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a  line  with  the  men  who  carried  the  muskets,  out  of 
sight  of  brigade  and  division  commanders,  moving 
from  right  to  left  of  his  long  line  under  a  heavy  fire, 
wherever  he  saw  the  need  of  encouragement  at  any 
point,  animating  and  pushing  forward  his  men, 
always  confident  and  cheerful,  breaking  into  a  smile 
as  a  flight  of  shell  passed  harmlessly  by  and  then 
urging  forward  another  rush  before  the  enemy  had 
time  to  reload.  There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe than  such  a  contest  as  this  between  two  skir- 
mish lines.  There  is  no  place  in  the  whole  field  of 
warfare  where  there  is  such  an  opportunity  for  the 
showing  off  and  display  of  the  individual,  his  intelli- 
gence, his  courage,  his  ingenuity,  his  quickness,  his 
steadiness,  his  perseverance,  and  yet  there  are  prac- 
tically no  witnesses  to  it  all.  Each  man  acts  by 
himself,  is  in  touch  with  no  one,  and  is  no  longer 
carried  along  and  supported  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
spirit  which  heroic  souls  infuse  into  a  great  body  of 
men,  when  moving  together  on  a  charge.  The  skir- 
misher knows  nothing  of  this  heroic  glow,  but  feels 
himself  to  be  alone  and  isolated  from  that  inflow  of 
strength  and  courage  which  comes  from  the  compan- 
ionship and  closeness  of  the  double  line  or  column. 
A  regiment  may  be  accounted  the  very  best  for  a 
charge,  and  yet  of  little  value  when  brought  out  in  a 
skirmish  line.  Success  here  comes  only  from  time, 
experience,  discipline,  taught  and  enforced  by  a  com- 
mander who  is  himself  possessed  of  all  the  qualities 
which  go  to  the  making  of  the  ideal  chief  of  a  regi- 
ment. These  qualities  Colonel  Stevens  possessed, 
and  under  his  care  and  instruction  the    Thirteenth 
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regiment  had  attained  an  all-round  standard  of  per- 
fection which  rendered  it  alike  formidable  in  what- 
ever position  or  place  it  was  called  upon  to  act. 
It  had  caught  the  spirit  of  its  commander  and  be- 
come the  unconscious  symbol  of  his  strength,  the 
living  witness  of  his  presence. 

It  was  only  such  a  regiment  under  such  a  com- 
mander that  could  have  performed  the  deeds  which 
were  done  by  it  on  the  memorable  15th  of  June  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  To  describe  or  even  to  enum- 
erate them  all  would  be  impossible.  The  general 
result  only  need  be  stated.  For  four  long  hours  the 
enemy  were  being  driven  back  slowly  but  steadily, 
every  foot  of  ground  being  stoutly  contested,  and 
over  a  field  where  every  tree  and  stump  was  available 
for  a  cover,  as  complete  and  safe  against  musketry 
as  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  But  to  the  persevering 
courage  of  Colonel  Stevens  all  opposition  was  forced 
to  give  way,  and  at  last  he  brought  his  thin  but 
heroic  line  to  the  western  edge  of  the  forest,  where 
stood  revealed  in  plain  sight  the  heavy  line  of  forti- 
fications and  the  city  of  Petersburg,  lying  in  the  val- 
ley on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

When  the  Eighteenth  corps  was  detached  from 
General  Butler,  it  had  hardly  got  fairly  on  its  way 
to  the  White  House  before  the  fact  of  its  departure 
was  known  to  General  Beauregard.  General  Lee  at 
once  ordered  every  regiment  that  could  be  spared  to 
report  to  him  on  the  lines  in  front  of  Cold  Harbor, 
and  in  this  way  the  forces  for  the  defense  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  were  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Early  in  the  war  the  importance  of  Petersburg  as  a 
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means  of  defense  for  the  capital  was  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  Confederate  authorities,  and  under  com- 
petent engineers  fortifications  had  been  constructed 
as  early  as  1863  that  were  essentially  as  formidable 
as  those  which  encircled  the  city  of  Richmond.  Fifty- 
five  forts  or  batteries  had  been  completed,  running  in 
a  half  circle  from  the  Appomattox  around  the  city, 
all  connected  with  a  line  of  infantry  parapets,  and 
strengthened  by  a  deep  ditch  in  front.  This  line 
from  its  two  points  of  contact  with  the  river  was 
nearly  seven  miles  in  length.  On  the  eastern  side, 
against  which  General  Smith  was  advancing,  the  for- 
tifications ran  across  the  wide  and  low  land  that 
bordered  upon  the  river,  and  as  they  struck  the  pla- 
teau nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  which  was  an 
uplift  of  land  with  steep  banks  to  the  north  about  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  were  brought  forward 
at  nearly  a  right  angle  for  about  six  hundred  yards 
and  then  again  followed  the  general  line  until  they 
crossed  the  Jordan  farm,  when  a  recession  took  place, 
which  left  a  bold  and  formidable  saliant  standing  out 
as  a  barrier  against  any  force  coming  up  from  the 
direction  of  City  Point. 

This  was  the  side  from  which  an  attack  would  be 
expected  to  come,  and  the  works  here  had  been  con- 
structed with  the  greatest  care. 

"When  Colonel  Stevens  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  he  ordered  his  line  to  halt  and  wait  for  in- 
structions. It  was  then  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  he  had  been  engaged  for  five 
hours.  His  command  stood  facing  directly  to  the 
formidable  saliant  above  described  and  between  was  a 
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smooth  field  devoid  of  trees  or  any  natural  obstruc- 
tion. Across  this  field,  however,  was  a  line  of  trench 
rifle-pits  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  saliant 
into  which  the  enemy's  skirmishers  had  retired  when 
driven  finally  from  the  woods.  The  front  of  this 
saliant  was  about  one  third  of  a  mile  in  length  and 
was  protected  by  three  batteries,  numbered  five,  six, 
and  seven.  Battery  No.  5  was  upon  the  northerly  edge 
of  the  plateau,  in  front  of  which  was  a  ravine  forty 
feet  in  depth,  the  westerly  side  being  as  steep  and 
difficult  of  climbing  as  the  escarpment  of  a  fort. 

The  forces  guarding  this  line  consisted  of  Wise's 
brigade,  two  thousand  four  hundred  strong,  the  local 
militia,  and  Deering's  cavalry  brigade,  the  whole 
numbering  about  five  thousand.  With  the  exception 
of  the  cavalry,  which  was  scattered  along  every 
avenue  of  approach,  every  available  man  had  been 
brought  up  for  the  defense  of  that  part  of  the  line 
towards  which  General  Smith's  column  was  moving. 

By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  one  of  the 
longest  days  of  the  year  Colonel  Stevens  with  his 
command  stood  at  a  halt  within  a  short  distance, 
and  in  clear  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  city  of  Pe- 
tersburg was  only  about  two  miles  away.  He  had 
fulfilled  his  orders  to  the  letter  with  great  skill  and 
alacrity,  and  after  reporting  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces  was  directed  to  remain  in  his  present  position 
until  a  plan  of  operations  should  be  agreed  upon 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  field. 
After  three  long  hours  of  tiresome  waiting  under  a 
constant  fire  from  both  artillery  and  infantry,  Colo- 
nel Stevens  was  summoned  to  the  rear,  where  he  was 
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informed  that  the  line  of  works,  which  has  already 
been  described,  was  to  be  immediately  carried  by 
storm,  and  that  the  attempt  was  first  to  be  made 
with  the  thin  picket  line  which  had  been  so  many 
hours  operating  under  his  command, 

It  is  seldom  in  the  history  of  war  that  such  a  task 
has  been  placed  upon  so  small  a  force.  It  takes 
rank  among  those  few  but  heroic  exploits  in  our 
annals  of  which  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  by  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne  in  the  Revolution  will  be  recalled 
as  an  illustration. 

Colonel  Stevens  returned  immediately  to  the  lines, 
and  at  once  summoned  to  report  to  him  one  of  his 
officers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  few  but  simple  instruc- 
tions which  the  service  required.  These  instructions 
were  that  each  should  at  once  return  to  his  post  and 
at  the  word  of  command  from  him  the  line  should 
dash  forward  and  carry  everything  before  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

At  the  right  moment  his  clear  voice  rang  out  the 
order  for  the  charge,  which  was  repeated  from  com- 
pany to  company,  and  as  if  by  a  common  impulse  the 
long  line  sprang  from  the  ground  and  swept  forward 
with  rapid  strides  and  a  determined  will  in  full  sight 
of  the  astonished  enemy,  who  for  a  moment  restrained 
their  fire,  expecting  instantly  the  appearance  of  the 
heavy  columns,  with  which  alone  it  was  thought  such 
works  would  be  attacked. 

In  a  moment  the  Fruida  rifle-pits  are  carried  and 
the  men  press  forward  and  drop  out  of  sight  from 
friend  and  foe  alike,  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  the 
great  ravine  immediately  under  the  guns  of  the  bat- 
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tery.  There  were  only  a  handful  of  men  there,  but 
it  was  a  band  of  heroic  men,  and  with  gathered 
breath  they  started  to  scale  that  formidable  escarp- 
ment and  with  hands  clinging  to  grass  roots  and  bay- 
onets, and  sabers  driven  into  the  earth,  slowly  they 
lifted  themselves  to  view  and  with  a  cheer,  at  first  not 
over  a  dozen  officers  and  men  sprang  into  the  fort, 
and  its  astonished  defenders  gave  up  their  swords. 
Soon  after  the  other  batteries  are  entered,  and  the 
whole  line  of  fortifications  for  a  mile,  with  guns  and 
prisoners  more  numerous  than  the  whole  attacking 
force,  was  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Stevens  and 
his  little  command  of  skirmishers.  He  had  opened 
the  door  to  the  city  of  Petersburg  and  nothing  could 
have  prevented  its  capture  that  evening  except  the 
order  of  General  Smith  that  nothing  further  should 
be  attempted  until  the  next  morning. 

This  splendid  achievement  of  Colonel  Stevens  was 
the  subject  of  universal  applause.  Old  General 
Burnham,  who  had  won  his  star  by  carrying  the 
Marye's  Heights  at  Fredericksburg  as  colonel  of  the 
Sixth  Maine,  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise.  In  his 
official  report  he  requested  that  Colonel  Stevens 
should  be  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services.  General  Brooks,  a  "West  Point 
officer,  the  commander  of  the  division,  was  in  no  way 
behind  General  Burnham,  and  added  his  endorse- 
ment to  this  request  for  promotion. 

Leaving  the  government  to  take  its  own  time  to 
act  upon  these  recommendations,  the  corps  and  divi- 
sion commanders  determined  that  such  services  as 
Colonel  Stevens  had  rendered  should  receive  from 
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them  such  recognition  as  was  within  their  power  to 
confer,  and  a  brigade  was  organized  to  the  command 
of  which  he  was  permanently  assigned,  and  which  he 
continued  to  command  until  the  happening  of  the 
event  with  which  his  service  was  to  end. 

During  the  summer  Colonel  Stevens  remained 
with  his  command  in  the  trenches  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, being  present  at  the  mine  explosion  in  July, 
and  in  August  went  with  the  Eighteenth  corps  to 
the  Bermuda  front,  again  coming  under  command  of 
General  Butler  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Army  of 
the  James.  For  nearly  two  months  the  opposing 
forces  remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  but  in  the 
end  of  September  General  Butler  planned  a  movement 
to  the  north  side  of  the  James  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  the  lines  south  of  Richmond,  with  the 
hope  even  of  taking  possession  of  the  Confederate 
capital. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  criticism  that  has  been 
made  of  a  derogatory  character  upon  General  Butler 
as  a  military  commander,  a  careful  study  of  this  move- 
ment will  convince  any  one  that  in  this  instance  at 
least  he  is  entitled  to  much  credit,  not  only  for  the 
skill  and  care  with  which  every  step  in  the  plan  was 
arranged,  but  for  the  boldness  and  courage  with 
which  it  was  carried  out.  During  the  night  of  the 
29th  of  September  two  pontoon  bridges  were  thrown 
across  the  James,  one  opposite  Varina  and  another 
lower  down  near  Deep  Bottom.  The  attack  was  to 
be  made  in  two  columns,  the  Eighteenth  corps  being 
directed  against  Fort  Harrison  at  Claffin's  Bluff  and 
the  Twenty-fifth  corps  against  New  Market  Heights. 
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By  midnight  the  Eighteenth  corps  was  massed 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river  near  the  bridge  upon 
which  it  was  to  cross,  and  before  daylight  it  had 
safely  gained  the  opposite  bank  without  even  disturb- 
ing the  enemy's  pickets,  which  were  in  line  less  than 
half  a  mile  away. 

With  the  first  approach  of  dawn  the  troops  were  in 
motion,  the  whole  front  being  covered  by  the  Tenth 
New  Hampshire  Volunteers  thrown  out  as  skirmish- 
ers under  command  of  its  gallant  Colonel  Donohue. 
The  advance  was  continued  without  a  halt  from  the 
river  for  nearly  four  miles.  The  Confederate  pickets 
were  driven  before  our  advancing  column  at  a  pace 
which  barely  gave  them  time  to  reload  their  muskets 
after  the  first  discharge. 

General  Ord  was  at  this  time  in  command  of  the 
corps,  and  the  ardor  of  his  mind  seemed  to  have  com- 
municated itself  to  every  officer  and  soldier  under 
him. 

The  column  followed  in  line  along  the  old  Varina 
turnpike  and  made  its  first  halt  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  a  mile  south  of  Fort  Harrison,  where  a  clear 
and  unobstructed  view  of  the  line  of  fortifications 
could  be  had. 

In  a  few  moments  the  order  came  for  each  brigade 
to  form  in  close  column,  one  division  on  each  side  of 
the  pike,  and  as  soon  as  the  formation  was  completed, 
the  attacking  force  was  directed  to  advance  and 
carry  the  fort  on  a  charge.  General  Stevens's  brigade 
was  second  in  the  line,  and  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
command  he  commenced  the  long  and  perilous  ad- 
vance.    This  large  and  compact  force,  as  soon  as  it 
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emerged  from  the  cover  of  the  woods,  drew  the 
enemy's  artillery  fire  upon  it,  but  unshaken  and  un- 
daunted it  moved  forward  at  a  pace  which  to  the  on- 
lookers seemed  slow,  but  which  these  hardy  and  tried 
veterans,  measuring  with  the  eye  the  long  distance 
before  them,  settled  upon  as  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  column  might  possess  the  requisite  strength  and 
freshness  for  the  final  rush  when  only  an  hundred 
yards  intervened  between  it  and  the  fort. 

General  Ord  watched  the  advancing  column  from 
the  edge  of  the  woods  and  impatient  at  its  slow  prog- 
ress he  sent  an  aid  to  quicken  its  movement,  but 
this  mighty  mass  of  men,  moving  as  a  unit  and  think- 
ing as  a  unit,  judged  better  than  its  commander  of  the 
task  before  it  and  the  strength  within  it,  and  in  spite 
of  orders  moved  along  in  its  own  way,  and  never 
thought  of  hurrying  by  reason  of  any  one's  impatience. 
Half  the  distance  had  been  gained,  and  though  some 
had  been  killed  and  more  wounded  by  shot  and  shell? 
yet  lines  were  as  straight  and  the  column  was  as  com- 
pact and  in  as  good  order  as  at  the  time  of  starting. 
It  was  now  to  enter  upon  the  more  dangerous  and 
trying  part  of  its  journey,  for  the  infantry  behind  the 
breastworks  began  to  open  with  musketry,  and  the 
deadly  bullets  were  now  striking  down  the  men  in 
the  front  lines  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  division.  In- 
stinctively the  men  began  to  quicken  their  pace,  but  as 
yet  no  thought  was  there  of  commencing  the  charge. 
There  was  still  a  third  of  a  mile  to  cover,  but  every 
moment  the  great  guns  of  the  fort  looked  nearer,  and 
its  massive  walls  stretched  up  higher  and  higher 
above  the  line  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood. 
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There  had  been  scarcely  a  word  of  command  given 
since  the  first  step  forward  was  taken.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  directions. 

Every  officer  was  in  his  place  and  every  soldier 
was  doing  his  duty.  There  was  neither  wavering  in 
the  front  nor  breaking  away  from  flank  or  rear, 
save  as  the  dead  dropped  or  the  wounded  fell  upon 
the  ground.  Looking  back  the  line  of  the  column 
was  clearly  marked  by  patches  of  blue  upon  the 
earth,  which  grew  thicker  and  thicker  as  the  distance 
of  its  march  lengthened  behind  it.  Just  at  the  time 
when  General  Stevens  was  about  to  give  the  order 
for  his  brigade  to  double  quick  in  order  to  gain  the 
base  of  the  hill  upon  which  Fort  Harrison  was  built, 
an  hundred-pound  shell  struck  against  its  flank  and 
swept  through  it,  causing  a  momentary  confusion. 
He  hastened  from  the  front,  where  he  had  constantly 
remained,  to  bring  again  into  order  his  shapeless 
lines,  and  as  he  was  speaking  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  his  men  a  Minie  ball  struck  and  passed 
through  the  thigh  of  his  left  leg  and  felled  him  help- 
less upon  the  ground.  He  was  carried  to  the  rear, 
where  his  wound  was  attended  to,  and  finally  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  patiently  endured  much  pain  and 
suffering.  He  was  finally  removed  to  his  home  in 
Nashua,  but  never  recovered  sufficiently  to  render  it 
safe  for  him  to  return  to  the  service,  and  thus  was 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being  at  the  head  of  his 
old  brigade,  which  on  the  third  of  the  following  April 
was  the  first  to  enter  and  occupy  the  Confederate 
capital. 

George  A.  Bruce. 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of 
those  we  love.  How  greatly  is  that  pleasure  en- 
hanced when  we  have  only  the  memory  of  high  and 
noble  qualities  upon  which  to  dwell.  General  Ste- 
vens was  preeminently  a  man  possessing  such  quali- 
ties. The  writer  esteems  himself  happy  in  being 
permitted  to  cast  a  garland  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance upon  the  grave  of  his  old  commander,  at  the 
same  time  laying  no  claim  whatever  either  to  inti- 
macy with,  or  superior  knowledge  of,  him,  or  even  to 
special  friendship.  "What  follows  is  simply  a  tribute 
of  sincere  regard  from  one  of  the  younger  members 
of  his  command,  who,  during  three  years  of  active 
service  in  the  field,  had  abundant  opportunities  to 
note  in  General  Stevens  those  qualities  which  be- 
speak the  brave  soldier,  the  wise  counselor,  the 
courteous  gentleman,  and  the  sincere  friend. 

The  writer's  acquaintance  with  General  Stevens 
began  many  years  before  the  war.  Living  in  the 
same  town  he  met  him  often  in  business  and  social 
life,  and  shared  with  his  fellow-townsmen  the  high 
respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Being 
many  years  his  junior  the  writer  could  not  presume 
to  know  him  intimately  or  consider  himself  among 
the  number  of  his  personal  friends,  but  with  many 
other  of  the  yo  anger  men,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
boys,  of  those  earlier  days,  he  remembers  with  pleas- 
ure the  kindly  nod   or   pleasant  word   of  greeting 
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always  so  freely  bestowed,  and  the  feeling  conveyed 
by  his  manner  that  he  considered  himself  as  of  the 
people,  and  showed  to  all  alike  the  same  courteous 
demeanor. 

During  the  summer  of  1862  the  personal  relations 
of  General  Stevens  and  the  writer  drew  somewhat 
nearer.  The  Thirteenth  New  Hampshire  regiment 
was  then  being  formed,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  fresh  from 
his  three  months'  experience  in  the  field  as  major  of 
the  First  regiment,  had  been  appointed  its  colonel. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  young  men  who  had  been  with 
him  to  the  front  were  attached  to  this  regiment,  feel- 
ing that  they  would  find  in  its  commander  a  trust- 
worthy friend  as  well  as  a  brave  and  skilful  leader. 
Nor  was  this  confidence  misplaced.  Colonel  Stevens 
was  all  this  and  even  more.  He  stood  high  in  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  his  command,  both  officers 
and  men,  and  while  it  was  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
he  was  the  commander  of  the  regiment,  there  was 
never  any  of  that  needless  display  of  arbitrary  author- 
ity which  some  commanders  loved  to  exhibit,  and  the 
men  of  the  Thirteenth  felt  that  in  their  colonel  they 
possessed  a  man  of  cool  head  and  calm,  wise  judg- 
ment, who  would  neither  expose  them  needlessly  to 
danger  nor  ask  any  favors  for  them  not  equally  en- 
joyed by  others  ;  while  at  all  times  his  manners,  con- 
versation, and  personal  bearing  indicated  the  gentle- 
man and  friend  as  well  as  commander.  An  incident 
in  this  connection  is  perhaps  worth  relating: 

Like  many  other  young  fellows,  the  writer  did  not 
for  a  time  after  entering  the  service  fully  compre- 
hend the  great  social  difference  between  the  man  who 
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wore  the  shoulder  strap  and  those  who  bore  the  mus- 
ket, but  supposed,  if  the  matter  was  thought  of  at  all, 
that  the  same  familiarity  that  had  existed  at  home 
would  be  continued  in  the  field.  It  required  but  a 
brief  lesson  to  set  this  question  in  its  true  light,  so 
far  as  one  person,  at  least,  was  concerned.  Return- 
ing from  the  chaplain's  tent  one  morning  Colonel 
Stevens  was  observed  standing  in  his  tent  door  quietly 
smoking  his  after-breakfast  pipe.  With  a  cordial 
"  Good  morning,  Colonel,"  but  without  a  thought  of 
the  proper  salute  which  was  his  due,  the  writer  was 
passing  on  when  the  colonel  called  him  back.  Turn- 
ing about,  the  colonel  said  to  him  kindly,  knocking 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe  against  the  tent  pole  at  the 
same  time,  "  Step  in  here  a  moment,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you."  Wondering  at  the  purport  of  so  unusual  a 
circumstance,  the  writer  stepped  into  the  tent,  when 
the  colonel  thus  addressed  him:  "Royal,"  calling 
him  by  his  first  name,  as  was  his  custom,  "  on  what- 
ever terms  of  familiar  acquaintance  you  and  I  may 
have  been  at  home,  you  must  always  remember  that 
out  here  in  the  army  our  positions  are  widely  differ- 
ent; I  am  the  colonel  of  this  regiment,  and  I  must 
require  the  respect  due  to  my  position.  Hereafter 
when  we  meet  you  must  give  me  the  salute  which  is 
due  to  your  commanding  officer.  That  is  all."  The 
writer  took  in  the  situation  in  a  moment,  and  thank- 
ing the  colonel  for  the  admonition,  assured  him  that 
the  offense  was  simply  through  ignorance  and  should 
never  occur  again.  Some  officers  would  have  given 
this  admonition  in  a  far  more  emphatic  and  less 
agreeable  manner. 
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An  instance  of  the  same  courteous  tone  towards 
one  of  his  officers  on  the  occasion  of  changing  camp 
also  comes  to  mind.  A  captain  and  detail  of  men 
had  been  sent  on  in  advance  with  the  tents  and  camp 
equipage  to  prepare  the  new  camp.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  regiment  arrived  on  the  ground  and 
found  it  a  scene  of  confusion,  the  ground  strewn  with 
the  various  paraphernalia,  the  detail  standing  or  lying 
idly  about,  and  the  captain  in  charge  sitting  compos- 
edly on  a  camp  stool  reading  a  novel.  I  chanced  to 
be  standing  near  when  Colonel  Stevens  approached. 
"  Captain,"  he  asked  in  tones  of  surprise,  "  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  Why  are  not  these  tents 
pitched  !"  The  captain  gave  some  excuse,  evidently 
not  very  satisfactory,  for  the  colonel  again  asked 
with  mingled  severity  and  sarcasm,  u  Then  I  suppose 
I  am  expected  to  pitch  my  own  tent,  am  I?  "  "  Why, 
no,  certainly  not,"  replied  the  captain,  hastily  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  "  we  will  have  yours  pitched  at  once." 
"  You  will  have  them  all  pitched  at  once,  Captain," 
replied  the  colonel,  as  he  walked  away  without  fur- 
ther remark.  Now,  many  commanding  officers  of 
regiments  would  have  made  the  atmosphere  about 
that  captain's  ears  blue  with  profanity,  and  fortunate 
indeed  he  would  have  been  to  escape  without  further 
punishment,  but  Colonel  Stevens  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  indulge  in  profanity  or  to  permit  anger 
or  passion  to  control  his  judgment  and  rational 
courtesy. 

The  nearest  approach  to  anger  that  I  ever  observed 
in  him  was  on  an  occasion  soon  after  the  regiment 
had  been  increased  by  a  large  number  of  substitutes, 
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some  two  hundred  or  more,  and  while  many  of  them 
were  honest  enough  men  who  soon  became  good 
soldiers,  a  considerable  number  were  as  graceless 
rascals  as  ever  escaped  a  halter,  and  their  true  char- 
acter very  soon  became  unpleasantly  apparent. 
Gambling,  drunkenness,  and  robbery  abounded,  and 
desertions  from  the  picket  line,  and  other  situations 
providing  favorable  opportunity,  became  alarmingly 
frequent.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  con- 
tinue without  more  or  less  demoralization  of  the  en- 
tire regiment,  and  Colonel  Stevens  speedily  put  a 
stop  to  the  whole  disgraceful  proceedings.  One 
evening  at  the  close  of  dress  parade  he  formed  the 
regiment  into  a  hollow  square,  and  advancing  to  the 
center,  in  calm  yet  forcible  tones,  delivered  a  brief 
but  emphatic  and  effectual  address,  in  which  he  made 
those  late  arrivals  clearly  understand  that  if  con- 
victed of  any  misdemeanors  they  would  be  surely 
punished,  and  if  caught  while  attempting  to  desert 
they  would  be  immediately  shot  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  trial.  This  address  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  anxiety  and  trouble  on  account  of  the 
"subs"  speedily  subsided.  The  calm  but  firm  and 
decided  language  of  Colonel  Stevens  was  far  more 
effectual  in  reducing  that  turbulent  element  to  sub- 
mission and  obedience  than  storm  and  threatening 
and  bluster  would  have  been.  These  men  felt  the 
iron  hand  of  authority,  though  concealed  within  the 
velvet  glove  of  a  courteous  manner,  and  knew  well 
that  every  word,  though  so  calmly  spoken,  would  be 
faithfully  fulfilled, 

I  was  once  most  agreeably  impressed  with  Colonel 
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Stevens's  forbearance  and  kindness  under  circum- 
stances when  I  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  severe 
reprimand.  At  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign 
of  1864,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  an  important  move- 
ment, my  name,  with  several  others,  was  read  on 
dress  parade  one  evening  as  detailed  for  duty  away 
from  the  regiment.  Disliking  very  much  to  leave 
the  regiment  and  trusting  that  in  the  confusion  of 
breaking  camp  and  the  excitement  of  an  active  cam- 
paign the  matter  would  not  be  noticed,  I  quietly  pur- 
sued my  usual  duties  and  disregarded  the  order  en- 
tirely. Nothing  occurred  until  the  following  July, 
and  the  matter  had  entirely  passed  from  my  mind 
when  one  Sunday  evening,  while  lying  in  the  trenches 
before  Petersburg,  a  courier  arrived  bearing  a  peremp- 
tory order  for  me  to  report  without  delay  at  the 
headquarters  to  which  I  had  been  assigned  two 
months  or  more  before.  Accompanying  this  order 
was  also  a  verbal  one  to  report  immediately  at  Colo- 
nel Stevens's  headquarters,  he  being  then  in  command 
of  the  brigade.  Conscious  of  having  disobeyed  ex- 
plicit orders,  and  filled  with  apprehension  at  the 
punishment  I  might  expect,  slowly  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  I  entered  the  colonel's  tent.  "  How  is  this, 
Royal?  "  was  the  salutation  I  received.  "  Were  you 
not  detailed  for  duty  at  such  headquarters  more  than 
two  months  ago?"  "  Yes,  Colonel, "  was  the  reply. 
"  And  why  did  you  not  obey  orders  ?  "  "  Because, 
Colonel,  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  regiment,  and  I 
thought  it  would  make  no  difference."  The  colonel 
mused  for  a  moment  and  then  proceeded  gravely, 
but  without  any  show  of  displeasure,  to  point  out  the 
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gravity  of  the  offense  of  disobedience,  especially  in 
the  army  in  time  of  war.  Unquestioning  obedience 
was  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier  and  nothing  could 
justify  violation.  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  very  serious 
offense  against  discipline,  and  although  no  notice 
would  be  taken  of  it  this  time,  I  was  enjoined  to  re- 
port for  duty  immediately  at  the  headquarters  to 
which  I  had  been  assigned  and  make  my  peace  with 
the  officer  there  as  best  I  could,  and  to  remember 
that  in  future  all  orders  were  to  be  obeyed  unquestion- 
ingly  and  without  delay.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
any  idea  of  Colonel  Stevens's  manner  and  language 
during  this  interview.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  I 
left  his  presence  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and 
affection  towards  him,  nor  did  I  feel  that  this  tone 
and  manner  were  adopted  because  of  any  special 
kindliness  toward  me.  It  was  simply  the  kindly  nat- 
ure of  the  man  and  would  have  been  shown  towards 
any  member  of  the  regiment  who  had  erred  from 
similar  motives  and  under  like  circumstances. 

These  incidents  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nat- 
ural kindly  disposition  of  the  man;  one  or  two  others 
will  suffice  to  show  his  thoughtfulness  for  his  men, 
his  calmness  in  battle  and  great  patience  under  most 
trying  circumstances.  During  the  terrible  battle  of 
Cold  Harbor,  while  the  regiment  was  lying  flat  upon 
the  ground  in  a  very  exposed  position  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  enemy's  line,  word  was  passed  through 
the  ranks,  started  I  know  not  how,  that  back  at 
Coop's  headquarters,  a  mile  or  more  in  the  rear,  was 
a  mail  for  the  Thirteenth  New  Hampshire.  As  a 
considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  a  mail  had  been 
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received,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  this  piece  of 
news  was  received  with  joyful  excitement,  and  Colo- 
nel Stevens  despatched  a  messenger  for  it  with  in- 
structions to  bring  it  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the 
front.  How  to  distribute  it  was  no  easy  question  to 
solve.  It  was  certain  death  to  assume  a  standing  or 
even  a  sitting  posture,  and  as  the  letters  were  tossed 
from  company  to  company  along  the  line,  and  passed 
to  their  owners  as  well  as  might  be  while  lying  in  a 
prone  position,  one  captain  had  the  skin  of  his 
throat  cut  by  the  enemy's  bullet,  while  partially  raising 
himself  to  receive  a  letter  which  had  fallen  a  little 
beyond  his  reach.  Many  a  poor  fellow  read  his  last 
message  of  love  from  home  on  the  battle-field  that 
day,  which  but  for  the  interest  and  thoughtfulness  of 
Colonel  Stevens  he  would  have  never  received,  and 
never  before,  probably,  was  a  mail  delivered  under 
such  adverse  circumstances  as  these. 

It  is  also  related  of  him  that  just  before  taking  the 
position  I  have  described,  an  aide  from  General 
Getty  rode  up  and  said,  "  Colonel  Stevens,  the  gen- 
eral directs  that  you  move  your  regiment  forward, 
midway  between  the  line  of  battle  and  the  skirmishers, 
and  support  the  latter  in  case  they  are  driven  back." 
This  was  a  most  exposed  position,  as  of  the  missiles 
thrown  a  large  proportion  pass  overhead,  and  as  most 
of  them  would  naturally  be  aimed  at  the  skirmish 
line  the  supporting  force  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
receive  them. 

On  receiving  the  order  to  move  his  regiment  into 
this  position,  Colonel  Stevens  quietly  remarked, 
"  That  is  a  dangerous  place  to  put  a  single  regiment, 
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but  it  is  all  right,"  and  immediately  proceeded  to  ex- 
ecute the  order.  How  dangerous  that  position  was 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  known  that  in  the  three 
or  four  minutes  required  to  carry  the  order  into  effect, 
sixty-seven  of  the  regiment  fell  dead  or  wounded  be- 
neath the  enemy's  fire. 

Equally  calm  was  his  manner  when  struck  down  by 
a  bullet  in  the  thigh  at  the  assault  of  Fort  Harrison 
September  28,  1864.  I  came  upon  him  a  moment 
or  two  after  he  fell,  and  in  response  to  my  inquiry  if 
he  was  badly  hurt,  he  said,  "  I  don't  know,  but  think 
I  am.  My  boot  is  full  of  blood  and  I  feel  very  weak." 
I  examined  the  wound  and  assured  him  that  it  was  a 
flesh  wound  and  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh  was 
untouched.  He  received  the  news  very  quietly,  and 
added,  "  I  am  very  weak,  and  can  do  nothing  more. 
Cannot  you  get  me  out  of  this?  "  I  told  him  that  I 
would  try,  but  I  feared  the  ambulances  would  refuse 
to  come  up  under  such  a  heavy  fire ;  that  our  men 
were  already  inside  the  fort,  and  as  soon  as  the  firing 
ceased  I  would  see  that  an  ambulance  came  immedi- 
ately for  him.  He  took  me  by  the  hand  and  begged 
me  to  try  and  get  one  without  delay.  So  I  ran  back 
the  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  woods  where  the 
ambulances  stood  waiting  until  they  could  go  in 
safety  for  the  wounded.  Almost  the  first  man  I  met 
was  one  of  Colonel  Stevens's  own  regiment,  an  am- 
bulance driver  named  Putnam,  to  whom  I  told  the 
story  of  the  colonel's  situation  and  asked  him  to  go 
with  me  to  bring  him  away.  He  peremptorily  refused, 
saying  that  he  could  not  go  unless  ordered  by  the 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  ambulances,  and  that  the 
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horses  would  be  certain  to  be  killed  if  the  attempt 
was  made.  I  next  sought  the  lieutenant  in  charge, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  found,  and  on  retracing  my 
steps  I  perceived  the  ambulance  standing  alone,  the 
driver  nowhere  in  sight.  A  sudden  impulse  seized 
me;  mounting  the  box,  I  gathered  up  the  reins  and 
giving  the  horses  a  sharp  cut  with  the  lash  in  another 
moment  we  were  in  the  open  field.  Looking  back  I 
saw  Putnam  in  full  chase.  He  soon  caught  up  and 
jumping  on  the  step  behind  he  came  through  the 
vehicle,  clambered  over  the  seat  and  took  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands.  "  It  is  all  right,  Putnam,"  I 
said,  "  I  promised  Colonel  Stevens  that  I  would  get 
him  off  the  field  if  it  were  a  possible  thing  to  do.  It 
is  possible,  and  I  will  take  all  the  responsibility,  but 
this  ambulance  is  going  up  there."  "All  right," 
returned  Putnam,  "  I  will  do  as  much  for  Colonel 
Stevens  as  any  man,  and  if  you  will  take  the  respon- 
sibility, I  am  with  you."  So  away  we  went  at  a 
furious  gallop  over  stumps  and  marshes,  and  luckily 
reached  the  colonel's  side  without  any  greater 
damage  than  one  or  two  bullet  holes  through  the 
canvas  covering  of  the  ambulance.  The  horses 
were  quickly  wheeled  about,  the  seats  let  down  and 
secured,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  Colonel  Stevens  was 
lying  comfortably  upon  them.  The  ambulance  was 
just  on  the  point  of  starting  when  some  one  from  the 
fort  shouted,  "  Hold  on  with  that  ambulance."  Soon 
two  or  three  men  came  from  the  fort  bearing  the  body 
of  General  Burnham,  who  had  been  shot  through  the 
heart  just  as  he  entered  the  fortification.  The  two 
officers,  the  living  and  the  dead,  were  laid  side  by  side 
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and  were  driven  to  the  river  four  miles  distant,  where 
Colonel  Stevens  was  put  on  board  a  transport  and 
taken  to  the  hospital  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the 
regiment  saw  him  no  more. 

These  incidents  serve  to  show  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  man  and  indicate  clearly  enough 
the  quality  of  soldier  such  qualities  would  develop. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Civil  War 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  men  who  professed  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  profession  of  arms  devel- 
oped into  trained  and  disciplined  soldiers.  Colonel 
Stevens  was  a  good  type  of  the  American  citizen- 
soldier.  He  possessed  a  large  share  of  that  natural 
intelligence,  quickness  of  perception,  lofty  patriotism, 
and  high  sense  of  duty  so  essential  to  good  soldier- 
ship. He  entered  the  army  from  the  purest  notions 
of  patriotism.  In  the  full  vigor  of  his  mature  man- 
hood he  was  rapidly  achieving  distinction  in  his 
chosen  profession;  to  use  his  own  words:  "  My  coun- 
try, this  country,  with  its  transcendent  institutions 
and  its  blessed  liberties,  has  made  me  what  I  am." 
To  preserve  these  institutions  he  left  everything  and 
went  forth  to  battle  in  the  most  righteous  cause  that 
ever  enlisted  the  hearts  and  swords  of  men  in  its  de- 
fense. Until  he  was  wounded,  Colonel  Stevens  was 
never  absent  from  his  command  during  an  engage- 
ment. On  more  than  one  occasion  he  commanded  a 
brigade,  and  had  not  the  war  been  brought  to  a  happy 
close  ere  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  rejoin  his 
command,  he  would  have  been  found  at  the  front 
until  either  his  country's  flag  was  triumphant  or  his 
own  life  had  been  sacrificed  in  its  defense.     It  is  a 
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source  of  pride  to  me  that  I  was  honored  with  the 
friendship  of  so  true  and  loyal  a  soldier,  so  good  a 
friend,  and  so  courteous  a  gentleman  as  Aaron  F. 
Stevens. 

E,.  B.  Prescott. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


BAR  AND   COURT. 


On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  May  13, 1887,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hillsborough  bar  assembled  in  the  court 
room  in  Nashua  to  take  appropriate  notice  of  Gen- 
eral Stevens's  decease.  The  following  resolutions, 
reported  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Burns  of  Wilton,  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Gen.  Aaron  F.  Stevens  the  bar 
of  New  Hampshire  has  lost  one  of  its  most  eminent  members,  and 
the  state  one  of  her  most  gallant  and  patriotic  sons.  Kind, 
courteous,  true,  able,  and  honest,  his  life  has  been  one  of  great 
usefulness,  his  example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  his  departure 
to  a  better  land  is  preceded  by  a  long  and  distinguished  record  of 
manly  and  heroic  deeds. 

Resolved,  That  this  bar  hereby  tenders  to  Mrs.  Stevecs,  the 
devoted  and  loved  wife  of  our  honored  friend,  its  heartfelt  condo- 
lence and  sympathy.  "May  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb  "  deal  gently  with  her  in  this  hour  of  her  greatest  trial. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  and  the  members 
in  a  body  attended  the  funeral  services  held  in  Pil- 
grim Congregational  church,  Nashua. 

At  the  March  Trial  Term,  1888,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  held  at  Manchester,  Hon.  Isaac  "W.  Smith, 
associate  justice,  presiding ?  Hon.  David  Cross, 
president  of  the  Hillsborough  bar,  reported  the  reso- 
lutions to  the  court,  and  moved  that  they  be  entered 
upon  the  records  of  the  court,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  widow  of  the  deceased. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Burns  of  Wilton  said : 
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May  it  please  Your  Honor  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar: 

Martin  Luther  once  said  that  "the  prosperity  of  a 
country  depends  not  on  the  abundance  of  its  reve- 
nues, nor  on  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  nor  on 
the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings,  but  it  consists  in 
the  number  of  its  cultivated  citizens,  in  its  men  of 
education,  enlightenment,  and  character;  here  is  to 
be  found  its  true  interest*  its  chief  strength,  its  real 
power."  And  it  has  been  said  by  another  that  "  men 
of  genuine  excellence,  in  every  station  of  life — men 
of  industry,  of  integrity,  of  high  principle,  of  sterling 
honesty  of  purpose,  command  the  spontaneous  hom- 
age of  mankind.  It  is  natural  to  believe  in  such 
men,  to  have  confidence  in  them,  and  to  imitate  them. 
All  that  is  good  in  the  world  is  upheld  by  them,  and 
without  their  presence  in  it  the  world  would  not  be 
worth  living  in." 

Aaron  Fletcher  Stevens,  in  honor  of  whose  memory 
we  have  been  gathered,  was  in  every  way  a  true  man. 
He  wTas  one  of  those  cultivated  and  enlightened  citi- 
zens whose  character  and  career  are  sources  of  pride 
to  the  state.  His  life  from  youth  to  manhood  was 
typical  of  the  country  and  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Born  of  poor  parents  he  began  work  on  a  farm ; 
afterwards  entered  a  factory,  and  after  working  there 
for  a  time  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist,  and 
by  dint  of  industry  and  great  perseverence  he  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  sufficient  education  to  enable  him 
to  successfully  study  law,  and  engage  in  the  practice 
of  the  profession  with  marked  ability. 

As  a  lawyer,  man,  and  friend  I  knew  him  well.  I 
have  been  many  times  associated  with  him  in  causes 
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of  considerable  consequence,  and  have  been  fre- 
quently engaged  in  conducting  suits  in  which  he  ap- 
peared in  opposition.  I  have  lived  beside  him  and 
have  studied  his  character,  and  I  think  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  He  was  incapable  of  duplicity  or 
deception.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  an  unmanly  or  un- 
professional act  on  the  part  of  General  Stevens.  He 
never  coached  or  "  fixed "  witnesses,  but  he  was  as 
faithful  and  true  to  his  clients  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
lawyer  to  be.  He  was  not  in  all  respects  faultless, 
for  he  was  a  human  being.  He  was  sometimes  auto- 
cratic and  a  little  overbearing,  but  he  was  never  dis- 
honorable and  he  never  resorted  to  tricks  or  traps  to 
win  a  point.  He  was  an  upright  and  conscientious 
counselor ;  and  his  fine  success  as  a  lawyer  is  a  cause 
of  just  pride  to  all  his  brothers  of  both  the  bench  and 
bar. 

As  a  man,  General  Stevens  acted  well  his  part. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  social,  educational, 
industrial,  moral,  and  political  affairs  of  his  town, 
state,  and  nation,  and  the  church  always  found  in 
him  a  strong  and  manly  supporter. 

As  a  friend,  he  was  as  kind,  as  considerate,  as  true 
and  tender  as  a  woman,  and  in  his  home  and  among 
his  family  and  friends  he  was  the  strong  arm  on 
which  they  could  lean. 

As  a  statesman  and  patriot,  our  friend  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  New  Hampshire  men. 

A  distinguished  writer  has  said  that  all  he  wants 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  write  an  authentic  and  ac- 
curate description  of  any  epoch  or  era  is  an  account 
of  some  twenty-five  representative  people  living  in 
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that  time.  Those  twenty-five  people  must  represent 
the  different  avocations  and  classes  existing  at  the 
time,  and  must  be  fair  specimens  of  their  different 
callings.  There  must  be  a  specimen  poet,  orator, 
musician,  laborer,  farmer,  mechanic,  physician, 
clergyman,  lawyer,  mother,  father,  son,  daughter, 
and  so  on  through  the  various  employments,  and 
positions  which  men  and  women  fill.  In  order  to  be 
a  good  and  accurate  specimen  a  person  must  be  fully 
up  to  the  average.  He  must  be  far  ahead  of  the 
ordinary,  the  ignorant,  and  the  commonplace.  He 
must  be  strong,  reputable,  and  of  decisive  character 
and  attainments.  Our  friend  would  answer  as  a 
noble  specimen  of  orator,  lawyer,  patriot,  husband, 
and  citizen  of  his  age. 

If  there  is  anything  distinguishing  in  the  age  and 
country  in  which  we  live,  it  is  the  marvelous  indus- 
try, activity,  and  enterprise  which  we  see  on  every 
hand.  We  live  in  a  country  where  a  man,  however 
humble  his  beginnings  in  life  may  be,  can  reach  any 
point  to  which  human  industry  is  capable  of  reaching. 

General  Stevens  is  an  instance  of  a  man  winning 
a  position  among  his  fellow-men  by  reason  of  his  own 
industry,  integrity,  and  perseverance. 

Ours  has  been  an  age  of  the  grandest  patriotism, 
affording  innumerable  examples  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  country.  General  Stevens  was  among  the  first  and 
foremost  to  attest  his  love  of  the  Union  by  going  to 
the  rescue  when  the  nation  was  in  peril,  and  his  valor 
and  heroism  displayed  upon  many  a  hard-fought 
field  proved  him  to  be 

"  A  noble  of  a  nobler  and  higher  grade, 

Than  those  which  wealth  and  power  have  ever  made." 
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Ours  is  an  age  which  has  had  the  unspeakable  privi- 
lege of  establishing  the  fact  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  the  law;  and  the  manacles  of  the  last  slave 
have  been  shivered  to  atoms,  and  it  was  to  the  ever- 
lasting honor  of  our  dead  friend  that  he  wrought  for 
many  years  by  voice  and  pen  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  noblest  event  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived. 

And  so  my  brothers,  standing  upon  the  grave  of 
our  fallen  and  risen  brother,  we  can  rejoice  that  he 
has  left  undying  proofs  that  he  loved  and  honored 
his  profession,  his  wife,  and  his  home,  his  country, 
his  fellow-men,  and  his  God,  and  that  he  was  as  true 
to  them  all  as  the  steel  to  the  star,  or  the  stream  to 
the  sea. 

Hon.  David  Cross,  of  Manchester,  said: 

At  the  May  term  ( 1844 )  of  the  court  for  this 
county  I  first  met  Aaron  Fletcher  Stevens.  We 
were  both  students,  he  in  the  office  of  George  Y. 
Sawyer  at  Nashua  and  I  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Clark 
of  Manchester. 

It  was  the  first  court  I  had  attended  in  this  state. 
Mark  Farley,  James  U.  Parker,  Samuel  D.  Bell, 
Charles  G.  Atherton,  Daniel  Clark,  and  George  W. 
Morrison,  George  Y.  Sawyer  with  General  Pierce, 
then  of  Concord,  were  the  lawyers  most  engaged  in 
the  trial  of  cases  before  the  jury,  while  Herman 
Foster,  William  C.  Clark,  who  came  here  that  spring, 
Bowman  of  Manchester,  the  elder  Aaron  Sawyer  and 
B.  F.  Emerson  of  Nashua,  David  Steele  of  Gofis- 
town,  Brown  and  Hazelton  of  Francestown,  Samuel 
H.  Ayer  and  Steele  of  Hillsborough,  and  Livermore 
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of  Milford,  were  active  in  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

Stevens  and  I  had  read  law  for  nearly  three  years 
and  we  watched  with  eager  interest  the  sharp  contests 
between  Farley  and  James  U.  Parker.  The  only 
recollection  or  impression  left  me  of  this  court  is  my 
first  acquaintance  with,  and  my  interest  and  regard 
for,  my  fellow-student  Stevens  and  the  method  of 
conducting  trials  by  Farley  and  Parker.  They  were 
both  sharp  and  keen,  both  logical  and  persuasive. 
Neither  was  eloquent.  Farley  had  more  industry  in 
the  preparation  of  his  cases.  He  knew  exactly  what 
every  witness  would  testify  to,  for  he  had  heard  him 
repeat  the  story  day  after  day  and  night  after  night 
before  the  witness  appeared  to  give  his  testimony. 
Parker  was  industrious  and  painstaking,  but  he  re- 
lied more  upon  sharp,  quick,  adroit  tactics  rather  than 
patient  preparation  of  every  point  of  law  and  fact. 
Daniel  Clark  and  George  "W.  Morrison  and  Samuel 
H.  Ayer  were  then  the  rising  young  men  and  promi- 
nent at  the  bar. 

It  seems  very  strange  as  I  look  back  to  that  time 
to  think  of  Daniel  Clark  and  George  "W.  Morrison 
and  George  Y.  Sawyer  as  the  young  men  who  were 
just  then  beginning  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  trial 
of  cases. 

My  acquaintance  with  General  Stevens,  as  I  said, 
commenced  at  this  court  at  Amherst  in  1844.  I 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1844,  and 
Stevens  in  1845. 

From  that  time  to  his  death  we  were  warm  personal 
friends.     I  met  him  often  at  his  office,  at  my  office, 
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at  his  home,  at  my  home,  in  court  with  him  as  asso- 
ciate counsel,  and  against  him.  In  1849  we  were 
both  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  and 
again  in  1856,  and  in  1876  and  1877.  I  saw  him 
leave  the  state  to  take  part  in  the  war  in  1861.  I 
knew  him  intimately  for  more  than  forty-three  years. 
He  was  more  to  me  than  a  brother  engaged  in  the 
same  profession.  He  was  a  true,  warm-hearted,  gen- 
erous friend. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  diligent  and  careful.  As  a 
case  was  presented  to  him  he  listened  attentively. 
He  heard  the  outline  and  then  began  to  inquire  into 
the  details.  He  first  inquired  into  the  facts  and  then 
applied  the  law.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  his  idea 
of  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  but  he  went  to  his 
books  and  studied  till  he  was  fortified  by  citations 
from  decisions. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  while  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  trial  of  cases,  I  do  not  believe 
he  even  entered  upon  the  trial  of  a  case  till  he  had 
his  method  of  procedure  mapped  out  and  ready.  His 
papers  were  always  ready  for  use,  his  citations  of  law 
all  written  and  prepared  in  a  brief. 

He  was  a  leader  in  many  of  the  most  important 
trials  in  this  county.  His  brethren  of  the  bar  and 
the  judges  before  whom  he  practised  bear  testimony 
to  his  singular  excellence  as  an  advocate,  his  learn- 
ing and  ability  as  a  lawyer. 

There  was  a  quality  in  his  voice  and  a  charm  in 
his  manner  and  an  expression  in  his  face  that  at- 
tracted his  listeners.  There  was  such  manliness  and 
courtesy  that  all  respected  and  gave  him  their  ear- 
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nest  attention.  "When  success  crowned  his  efforts  as 
a  lawyer  he  was  modest  and  considerate,  and  when 
defeated  he  was  calm  and  apparently  undisturbed. 
He  never  complained  or  exulted  at  the  varied  results 
of  the  contest. 

No  client  ever  consulted  him  but  received  honest, 
trustworthy  advice  as  to  the  law  and  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  success. 

General  Stevens  was  by  nature  and  by  habit  an 
honest  and  faithful  man.  No  man  ever  questioned 
his  integrity.  No  one  who  knew  him  ever  hesitated 
to  confide  in  him  unreservedly.  He  had  a  natural 
contempt  for  trick  or  deceit. 

General  Stevens  as  county  solicitor,  as  a  leading 
lawyer  at  our  bar  at  all  times,  brought  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  a  clear  and  logical  judgment. 
A  high  sense  of  honor  and  a  clear  judgment  were 
his  characteristics.  As  a  member  of  our  state  legis- 
lature he  was  among  the  first  and  foremost.  As  a 
member  of  congress  he  was  a  credit  to  the  state. 
As  a  soldier  his  name  will  always  remain  among  those 
who  are  worthy  of  high  honor  for  coolness  in  danger 
and  skill  in  commanding  men. 

The  crowning  excellency  of  his  character  and  life 
was  his  warm  personal  attachment  to  friends.  In 
his  home  there  was  always  peace  and  joy  and  love. 
He  was  unselfish  almost  to  a  fault.  His  time,  his 
money,  and  his  attentive  watchfulness  and  care  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  can  only  be  known  to 
that  inner  circle  of  niece,  sister,  and  wife.  Some  of 
us  understand  something  of  his  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  his  home,  but  no  one  of  us  can  really  under- 
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stand  it  as  those  who  knew  and   felt  the  unvaried, 


constant  flow  of  kindly,  generous  heartbeats  of  sym- 
pathy and  love  as  seen  and  known  in  his  home. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  General  Stevens  within 
two  days  of  his  death.  He  knew  that  he  could  live 
but  a  short  time.  He  had  given  up  all  expectation 
of  recovery.  He  seemed  especially  to  rejoice  that  he 
had  been  able  to  travel  from  Florida  to  die  in  his 
own  home.  He  spoke  of  our  long  acquaintance,  of 
some  of  the  cases  we  had  been  engaged  in  in  years 
past.  He  spoke  of  the  past,  but  he  also  with  more 
confidence  and  assurance  talked  of  his  sure  trust  in 
the  future  life  which  we  all  knew  he  was  about  to 
enter  upon. 

It  is  not  fitting  that  I  should  detail  the  last  hour 
I  was  with  him.  I  assure  you,  my  brothers,  how- 
ever, that  General  Stevens  in  that  hour  realized  the 
blessed  confidence  of  sin  forgiven  and  the  blessed 
hope  of  a  happy,  endless  future. 

As  the  light  of  this  life  began  to  fade,  as  his  eye 
of  faith  looked  serenely  into  that  future  whither  we 
are  all  moving,  I  am  sure  that  all  was  clear  and  bright 
to  him  and  that  death  was  the  crown  and  rejoicing 
of  an  immortal  life. 

Aaron  F.  Stevens  was  a  good  citizen,  a  brave  sol- 
dier, a  faithful  legislator,  a  good  lawyer,  a  true  man? 
and  his  end  was  peace  > 

Hon.  B.  M.  Topliff,  of  Manchester,  said: 

I  knew  General  Stevens  well.    I  believe  there  was 

no  portion  of  his  heart  which  I  had   not  explored. 

He  was  a  manly  man  in  the  highest  sense  in  which 
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those  words  can  be  used.  His  prominent  character- 
istics were  sterling  integrity,  ardent  patriotism,  pride 
in  his  profession,  and  love  for  his  friends. 

Under  a  somewhat  formal  exterior  he  was  ex- 
tremely warm-hearted.  He  was  magnanimous.  His 
political  vicissitudes  were  great,  grievous,  and  bitter, 
but  yet  if  betrayed  he  never  complained,  nor  did 
he  utter  an  unkind  word.  If  forgiven,  he  forgave  and 
forgot.  In  time  of  war,  with  a  high  sense  of  duty 
he  appreciated  the  blessings  his  country  had  given, 
and  his  desire  to  maintain  them  was  beyond  measure; 
he  said,  "  I  started  poor.  The  country  and  the  gov- 
ernment which  gave  me  my  opportunity  ought  to  be 
preserved,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  give  myself  to  per- 
petuate it."  This  motive  led  him  to  leave  his  wife, 
his  home,  and  his  profession.  A  strong  point  was 
devotion  to  his  state  and  nation. 

He  appreciated  the  position  of  an  attorney;  he  was 
proud  of  the  bar  and  of  his  position  in  it;  this  regard 
helped  to  make  him  what  he  was.  Our  personal 
friendship  was  warm  and  it  increased  until  the  end. 
General  Stevens  was  the  manliest  man  I  ever  knew. 
I  have  regarded  others  highly,  but  he  was  the  man- 
liest of  all. 

His  Honor  Judge  Smith  responded  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Hillsborough  Bar,  or  rather, 
Brethren  of  the  Hillsborough  Bar, — for  in  this 
county  my  whole  professional  life  has  been  spent, 
and  here  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  our  brother 
whose  death  we  lament  and  whose  memory  we  cherish. 
It  is  eminently  proper  that  we  put  on  record  some 
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tribute  of  our  affection  for  him,  and  some  token  of 
our  appreciation  of  his  character  and  ability  as  a 
lawyer.  Of  his  career  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman 
some  of  you  have  spoken.  I  leave  it  for  others,  at 
another  time,  to  speak  of  him  in  those  branches  of 
his  public  service.  We  desire  at  this  time  to  look 
upon  his  success  in  life,  more  especially  as  a  law- 
yer. 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  you  on  this  occasion. 
My  embarrassment  is,  after  listening  to  your  eloquent 
remarks,  what  can  I  say  that  shall  add  to  the  tribute 
so  justly  paid  to  his  memory  ? 

Forty  years  ago  I  came  to  this  county  from  my 
native  county  of  Rockingham,  and  resumed  the  study 
of  the  law  begun  in  a  neighboring  state  the  year 
before,  and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
General  Stevens  had  then  been  at  the  bar  five  years. 
We  were  thrown  much  together  in  the  earlier  years 
of  our  professional  life,  and  there  sprung  up  between 
us  feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  friendship  which 
continued,  with  no  jar  worth  remembering,  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  I  soon  came  to  regard  him  as  a  lawyer 
of  no  ordinary  ability.  Notwithstanding  he  lacked 
the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  he  rose  rap- 
idly in  the  profession  and  was  early  recognized  for  his 
legal  ability  to  bear  himself  creditably  with  the  older 
members  of  the  bar.  He  was  engaged  in  the  trial  of 
many  important  cases  and  achieved  a  success  gratify- 
ing both  to  himself  and  his  friends.  He  thoroughly 
prepared  his  cases,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  contend 
earnestly  and  successfully  for  the  rights  of  his  clients. 
He  was  respectful  to  the  court  without  being  obsequi- 
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ous,  magnanimous  to  opposing  counsel  without  sur- 
rendering his  own  rights,  and  fair  in  his  treatment  of 
witnesses.  As  some  one  has  said,  "he  had  a  happy- 
faculty  of  putting  himself  on  friendly  relations  with 
opposing  witnesses  and  juries." 

Few  men,  comparatively,  become  exceptionally 
eminent  in  a  profession  which  embraces  so  many 
names  distinguished  in  legal  history.  No  one  who 
had  opportunity  to  observe  the  career  of  General 
Stevens  as  a  lawyer  will  dispute  his  creditable  stand- 
ing in  the  profession.  He  was  well  versed  in  legal 
knowledge,  was  a  safe  and  judicious  counselor  and 
adviser,  and  an  able  and  at  times  eloquent  advocate. 
He  was  withal  so  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  de- 
meanor, that  to  one  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  he  might  not  pass  for  all  he  was  worth.  To  all, 
especially  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  his  modest 
deportment  lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  simplicity 
of  his  character. 

He  got  business  to  do  because  he  was  always  busy. 
Because  he  was  independent  of  others'  assistance, 
others  depended  upon  him.  His  life  may  be  called  a 
success.  He  attracted  others  to  him  because  there 
was  that  in  his  genial  nature,  sunny  disposition,  and 
honest  simplicity  that  held  others  to  him  by  the 
power  of  cohesion,  for  the  attractive  power  fails  with 
the  lack  of  cohesion.  There  is  a  natural  gravitation 
of  work  which  is  power  to  strong  and  able  hands, 
and  his  hands  were  able.  His  familiar  face  is  gone 
from  this  court  room  forever.  We  miss  a  genial,  com- 
panionable, warm-hearted  friend  and  brother. 

Brethren,  I  have  not  arrived  at  middle  age   and 
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turned  my  face  to  the  setting  sun  without  feeling  the 
absolute  verity  of  the  lines  of  Doctor  Young : 

'*  Men  drop  so  fast,  ere  life's  mid  stage  we  tread, 
Few  know  so  many  friends  alive  as  dead." 

Already  I  can  count  as  many  friends  among  those 
who  have  solved  life's  problem  and  learned  death's 
solution  of  it  as  among  those  whose  life  task  is  still 
unaccomplished.  You  will  not  wonder,  then,  that  an 
occasion  like  this  is  one  largely  of  reminiscence.  In 
1850  the  bar  of  this  county  was  second  to  none  in  the 
state.  There  were  the  Athertons,  father  and  son, 
Farley  of  Hollis,  Abbott,  Fox,  G.  Y.  Sawyer,  A.  W. 
Sawyer,  Stevens,  and  Emerson  of  Nashua,  W.  C. 
Clarke,  Foster,  Barstow,  and  Bowman  of  Manchester, 
Brown,  and  Haseltine  of  Francestown,  Steele  of 
Goffstown,  Parke  of  Merrimack,  Preston  of  New 
Ipswich,  Ayer  of  Hillsborough,  all  of  whom  have 
been  summoned  before  that  bar  where  eternal  justice 
is  measured  out  without  the  possibility  of  error  or 
mistake.  The  infirmities  of  years  have  retired  Mr. 
Morrison  from  active  practice.  My  venerable  friend 
and  former  instructor,  Hon.  Daniel  Clark,  laid  aside 
the  gown  to  put  on  the  ermine  of  the  federal  court 
a  score  of  years  ago.  Of  those  who  were  at  the  bar 
when  I  came  to  it,  Cross,  Briggs,  "Wadleigh,  and 
Cutter,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  others,  remain.  A 
new  generation  of  lawyers,  almost,  has  come  upon 
the  stage.  As  the  older  members  drop  out  and  the 
ranks  close  up,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  how  brief 
at  the  largest  is  our  part  which  we  are  permitted  to 
act  in  life.  Are  we  not  stimulated  and  encouraged 
so  to  perform  whatever  duties  may  be  placed  upon 
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us,  that  those  who  come  after  us  can  justly  hold  us 
in  as  respectful  and  affectionate  remembrance  as  we 
do  our  distinguished  brethren  who  have  gone  before 
us? 

There  is  not  time  to  speak  at  length  of  General 
Stevens's  early  struggles  to  prepare  himself  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  an  honorable  profession.  He  was  not 
above  any  honest  calling.  He  replenished  his  slender 
purse  by  labor  in  the  factory,  and  by  teaching  the 
district  school.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  accom- 
plished, and  because  he  determined  to  succeed  he  did 
succeed. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  our  late  brother  often 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  after  he  had 
been  stricken  by  disease.  He  met  death,  as  he  had 
every  duty  in  life,  without  fear.  When  his  strength 
failed  and  he  laid  aside  his  chosen  profession,  if  he 
did  not  do  it  without  regret,  it  was  because  he  was 
human.  As  by  his  life  he  proved  himself  an  able  and 
upright  lawyer,  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  a  tried 
and  true  friend,  so  amid  sickness  and  death,  by  his 
patient  suffering  and  cheerful  resignation,  he  showed 
his  unwavering  faith  in  a  better  life  beyond  this 
life.     If, 

"To  live  in  the  hearts  we  leave  behind  us  is  not  to  die," 

then  our  brother  still  lives,  and  will  live  so  long  as 
the  heart  of  the  last  of  his  cotemporaries  shall  beat 
and  be  capable  of  emotion. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  bar  will  be  entered 
upon  the  records  of  the  court,  as  requested,  and  the 
clerk  is  directed  to  send  a  copy  to  the  widow  of  the 
deceased. 
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The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Pilgrim 
church,  during  which  time  the  flags  of  the  city  were 
half  masted  and  places  of  business  closed. 

The  Rev.  Cyrus  Richardson  read  from  the  Scrip- 
tures as  follows: 

And  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David  among 
the  Kings,  because  he  had  done  good  in  Israel,  both 
towards  God  and  towards  his  house.  II  Chron.  24: 16. 

And  the  King  said  unto  his  servants,  know  ye  not 
that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day 
in  Israel?  II  Saul  3:  38. 

And  Hezekiah  slept  with  his  Fathers  and  they 
buried  him  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 
sons  of  David ;  and  all  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  did  him  honor  at  his  death.  II  Chron.  32: 
33. 

And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and 
the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance 
forever.  Ish.  32:  17. 

For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation 
by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto 
his  Fathers  and  saw  corruption.  Acts  13:  36. 

The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble;  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee.  Send  the 
help  from  the  sanctuary  and  strengthen  thee  out  of 
Zion.     Psalms  20:  1,  2. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure 
of  my  days,  what  it  is;  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I 
am. 
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Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an  handbreadth; 
and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before  thee :  verily  every 
man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity.  Selah. 
Psalms  39:  4-5. 

Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life:  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this? 
John  11:  25,26. 

Behold  I  shew  you  a  mystery,  we  shall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  all  be  changed.  In  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump:  for  the 
trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  in- 
corruptible, and  we  shall  be  changed.  For  this  cor- 
ruptible must  put  on  incorruption  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  inmortality. 

So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incor- 
ruption, and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortal- 
ity, then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is 
written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory? 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin;  and  the  strength  of  sin 
is  the  law. 

But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  Cor.  15 :  51-58. 

After  the  reading  from  the  Scriptures  the  Rev. 
George  "W.  Grover  delivered  the  following  eulogy: 

This  is  a  day  whose  coming  we  have  dreaded  but 
expected  for  some  time  past.  The  bowing  of  the 
form,  once  so  strong  in  its  grand  manhood,  the  fail- 
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ing  of  powers,  once  so  peerless  and  symmetrical, 
have  warned  as  that  the  hour  was  drawing  on — that 
came  at  last  so  suddenly — when  our  friend  and 
brother  would  pass  on  and  out  into  the  glory  of 
another  life. 

Swiftly,  all  too  swiftly,  the  days  stole  away  as  we 
waited;  speedily  came  the  summons  from  the  Great 
Commander;  instantly  the  loyal  soldier  responded 
— in  a  moment  joined  the  ranks  of  the  shining  host. 

There  remains  for  us,  the  prayer,  the  requiem,  the 
tear,  the  tribute  that  love  not  only  prompts,  but  jus- 
tice gently  places  as  a  spray  of  laurel  on  his  breast. 

To  me,  his  pastor  and  his  friend,  belongs  the  sad 
but  grateful  privilege  of  speaking  the  last  words  ap- 
propriate to  his  memory. 

We,  citizens  of  Nashua,  who  knew  him  so  long; 
you,  his  old  comrades,  who  have  been  by  his  side  in 
the  hours  of  mortal  peril;  you,  his  professional  asso- 
ciates of  a  lifetime;  we,  in  whose  hearts  he  lived  and 
in  whose  love  he  died,  will  remember  as  I  utter  my 
words  that  I  am  speaking  of  one  whom  I  loved  as.  a 
brother;  whose  heart  was  as  loyal  and  true  to  me  as  a 
father's  could  have  been  to  a  son.  I  cannot  speak,  I 
could  not  if  I  tried,  with  the  calm  deliberation  that 
weighs  every  syllable.  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
friend  that  I  loved  is  gone. 

And  yet  there  are  those  that  live  among  us  whose 
lives  are  so  bright  and  luminous,  so  flawless  in  their 
integrity,  so  strong  in  their  virtue,  so  true  in  their 
friendship,  so  grand  in  their  massive  manhood  that 
praise  is  not  fulsome,  that  the  language  of  encomium 
is  only  the  language  of  truth.     Friends,  comrades, 
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gentlemen  of  the  bench  and   bar,  was  not  this  life 
snch  a  life  as  that ! 

The  limits  of  time  do  not  permit  of  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  character  of  General  Stevens.  Gladly, 
most  gladly,  would  I  attempt  to  give  it  could  I  stay 
the  hands  of  passing  hours.  That  may,  perhaps,  be  left 
for  some  one  of  you,  his  professional  brethren,  who 
have  known  him  longer  and  even  more  intimately 
than  myself.  I  speak  to  you  to-day  of  what  I  saw 
and  found  in  the  heart  of  my  friend. 

The  first  quality  of  General  Stevens's  character,  as 
I  understand  it,  was  sincerity.  Not  merely  the  sin- 
cerity that  was  not  false,  but  the  sincerity  that  finds 
it  impossible,  eternally  impossible  to  be  anything  else 
than  true. 

Some  who  did  not  know  him  well  would  perhaps  have 
thought  him  almost  blunt  at  times ;  it  was  not  blunt- 
ness ;  it  was  not  disregard  of  the  ft- elings  of  others  ;  it 
was  that  what  he  saw  and  felt,  he  saw  and  felt  so 
strongly  and  entirely,  that  his  convictions  were  in- 
tense; if  he  believed  anything  he  believed  it  through 
and  through  without  concealment  or  reservation,  and 
out  of  such  beliefs  he  spoke  and  acted,  by  them  his 
life  was  controlled. 

Second,  out  of  such  sincerity  would  come  as  a 
matter  of  course — the  one  would  imply  the  other — the 
stainless  honesty  that  lent  such  a  grandeur  to  his 
life,  and  of  which  you,  his  friends,  are  so  justly  proud. 
There  are  some  things  that  we  not  only  do  not  say 
of  some  men,  you  do  not  even  think  them;  slander  it- 
self is  not  bold  enough  to  give  them  utterance.  I 
doubt  if  it  ever  occurred  to  anv   man  that  General 
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Stevens  could  do  anything  that  was  even  questionable 
in  its  integrity. 

I  should  pity  the  man  that  ever  had  the  temerity 
to  offer  him  a  bribe. 

Those  hands,  gentlemen,  now  folded  and  still, 
were  clean  as  the  wind-driven  snow  from  even  the 
shadow  of  suspicion.  Priceless  legacy  for  a  public 
man  to  leave  to  his  state  and  his  country;  a  name  so 
pure  that  the  thought  of  dishonor  would  be  flashed 
back  from  its  luster,  as  the  sunlight  from  the  white- 
ness of  a  silver  shield. 

Principle,  that  mysterious  something  within  us, 
that  causes  the  weight  of  human  life  to  swing  around 
into  the  line  and  path  of  a  voice  that  speaks  in  the 
interior  of  the  soul;  this  something  was  with  him, 
dominating  and  commanding.  I  never  met  a  man 
with  a  more  sensitive  or  less  flexible  conscience. 

His  rugged  and  grand  exterior  was  a  fitting  sym- 
bol of  the  unwavering  uprightness  that  sustained  his 
purposes  and  guided  his  actions.  The  flame  burned 
clear  in  the  lamp  that  lit  his  pathway,  and  his  willing 
feet  never  hesitated  to  walk  where  duty  lit  the  way. 

Third,  another  attribute,  so  obvious  that  the  most 
casual  glance  revealed  it,  was  his  courage — a  cour- 
age of  the  highest,  rarest  type.  There  is  a  courage 
of  insensibility,  a  mere  animal  instinct.  It  is  better 
to  have  this  than  be  a  coward,  but  its  possession  is 
no  great  glory  to  a  man.  But  that  courage  where 
the  lofty,  noble  soul,  strung  to  the  highest  tension, 
holds  all  the  energies  of  life  and  points  them  in  one 
way,  which  speaks  to  the  will  and  says,  "  Go  there," 
— who  admonishes  the  sensibilities  and  says,  "  Peace, 
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be  still."  This  is  Godlike.  Thus  did  the  Saviour 
gird  himself  in  Gethsemane.  "We  possess  such  cour- 
age because  the  image  of  God  is  within,  and  the 
spirit,  erect  and  supreme,  may  command  the  shrink- 
ing flesh.  Am  I  wrong?  I  ask  the  question  of  you, 
his  old  comrades,  when  I  say  that  this  was  the 
type  of  bravery  that  your  general  possessed. 

Calm,  because  self-poised;  not  the  mere  intoxica- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  nor  the  mad  frenzy  of  semi-deli- 
rium, but  the  quiet,  subdued,  almost  peaceful,  intre- 
pidity, which  perceives  the  risk,  which  counts  the 
cost,  but  which  falters  no  more  than  the  tide  falters 
when  impelled  onward  by  the  mighty  forces  above 
and  beneath  the  ocean's  breast.  General  Stevens 
vaunted  neither  his  services  nor  achievements ;  he  had 
nothing  of  that  complacency  of  repetition  with  his 
own  figure  in  the  foreground  which  we  call  boasting. 
When  he  referred  to  the  old  days  and  the  old  deeds 
it  was  in  the  same  calm,  serene  spirit  in  which  he 
lived  through  the  one  and  performed  the  other. 

He  often  spoke  of  the  past,  I  think  he  loved  to 
dwell  upon  it;  the  memories  burned  into  the  brain  by 
the  flame  of  battle  do  not  die  till  the  mind  remembers 
the  past  no  longer;  that  impression  is  made  in  fast 
colors,  too  fast  to  fade.  But  in  recounting  the  in- 
spiring story  he  always  spoke  of  himself  as  one  who 
simply  bowed  to  the  ought  principle  within,  to  which 
his  loyalty  was  so  true,  as  to  be  well-nigh  unconscious. 
There  was  a  modesty  about  his  bravery  which  ren- 
dered it  unspeakably  charming.  There  was  no 
feigned  humility  or  self-depreciation;  he  was  too 
strong  a  man  not  to  be  conscious  of  his  strength. 
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But  the  patriotism  that  glowed  so  fervently  in  his 
heart  lifted  up  his  mental  vision  until  he  saw  some- 
thing of  the  magnitude  of  consequence  involved  in 
the  mighty  struggle,  and  he  realized  that  the  gigan- 
tic sweep  of  its  interests  far  overtopped  the  personal 
pride  or  concern  of  any  single  man. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  he  was  a  model 
soldier,  brave  but  not  ostentatious,  cool,  calm,  yet 
aglow  with  that  patriotic  fire  that  does  not  hesitate 
at  any  sacrifice.  Authoritative,  yet  full  of  kindness 
and  solicitude,  he  combined  those  seemingly  opposite 
qualities  that  united  constitute  the  gallant  soldier,  the 
skilful  commander,  the  hero  who  is  loved  as  well  as 
obeyed. 

Fourth,  shall  I  speak  to  your  assent  as  entirely, 
when  I  enumerate  as  the  quality  with  which  I  con- 
clude my  observations  that  of  tenderness. 

"  Somewhat  reserved,  a  dignified,  reticent  man," 
was  that  the  comment  he  sometimes  heard  from  those 
who  did  not  know  him  intimately?  Perhaps,  but  never 
from  those  who  did.  Ah,  you  know  full  well,  you 
that  lived  in  his  love  and  friendship,  how  warm  was 
the  heart,  how  strong  were  the  affections  that  beat  in 
his  breast. 

His  stately  presence  might  overawe  or  impress 
with  a  sense  of  dignity,  merely,  those  who  looked 
upon  him  as  he  walked  along  through  life,  but  come 
close  to  him  whether  in  trouble,  in  perplexity,  in  the 
intercourse  of  friendship  or  the  familiarity  of  affec- 
tion, and  his  sweet,  sunny  nature  began  to  warm  you 
as  the  sun  when  it  shines  in  the  spring. 

I  think  his  smile  was  of  the  most  winning  that  I 
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ever  saw  on  a  human  face.  There  was  a  soft,  loving 
gentleness  in  it.  I  never  could  see  it  after  I  began 
to  fear  that  we  must  lose  him  without  being  moved 
almost  to  tears. 

You  will  pardon,  I  am  sure,  the  relation  of  a  per- 
sonal incident.  It  illustrates  so  well  the  tenderness 
of  the  strong  man. 

When  nearly  two  years  since  I  was  myself  seemingly 
sliding  down  into  that  valley  from  which  one's  foot- 
steps do  not  return,  the  general  came  to  my  house 
one  evening.  I  could  hear  the  fall  of  his  footsteps 
as  I  lay  in  the  room  above,  and  as  he  expressed  his 
solicitude  to  my  family  he  was  so  anxious  and  troubled 
that  he  could  not  seem  to  express  enough  of  his 
heart's  concern,  and  as  he  turned  to  go  he  lingered 
and  looked  back  with  his  grand  face  all  clouded  with 
the  pity  that  throbbed  in  his  soul. 

Do  you  wonder  that  we  all  loved  such  a  man  as 
that?  "Were  it  proper  for  me  to  lift  the  curtain  that 
covers  the  sacredness  of  family  life  and  love;  were  it 
fitting  for  me  to  speak  of  that  home  life  passed  side 
by  side  with  her  who  loved  him  so  devotedly,  who  was 
cherished  so  tenderly  in  his  heart,  that  home  whose 
unity  was  so  perfect,  whose  love  so  unclouded,  I 
could  reveal  instance  on  instance  of  an  affection  so 
devoted  and  unselfish  and  untiring,  that  it  might 
almost  seem  as  if  the  affectionate  side  of  his  nature 
was  the  one  that  dominated  his  whole  life,  and  indeed 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  was.  I  believe  it  was,  for 
his  home  was  the  spot  dearest  to  him  of  any  place  on 
earth;  he  valued  it  far  above  honors  or  fame  or  titles. 
But  I  must  not  linger  longer,  though  loth  to  close. 
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That  General  Stevens  was  a  great  man  none  cer- 
tainly would  deny.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hills- 
borough county  bar  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury;  a  statesman  with  a  clear,  profound  view  of  ques- 
tions of  public  polity ;  public  man  whose  ambition  had 
in  it  all  the  elements  of  nobility,  nothing  that  was  sor- 
did or  selfish ;  a  citizen  always  to  be  relied  on  for  every 
movement  for  the  public  good,  and  who  can  ill  be 
spared  from  among  us ;  a  friend  who  never  deserted 
a  friend,  whose  friendship  was  like  a  rare  jewel,  free 
from  flaw  or  stain;  a  husband  and  brother  whose 
heart  was  always  an  abiding  place,  whose  love  an 
exhaustless  fountain. 

And  now,  comrades,  brethren,  fellow-citizens,  what 
of  such  a  life  as  this.  He  has  known  the  applause 
of  men ;  his  ears  are  deaf  to  it  now.  He  has  received 
earthly  honors;  his  hands  can  not  hold  them  now. 
He  has  heard  the  roar  of  battle ;  it  would  not  waken 
him  to-day.  He  has  sat  in  places  of  power  and  trust; 
he  filled  them  honorably  and  well,  but  in  his  coffin  he 
lies  to-day  as  you  and  I  must  lie,  no  matter  where  we 
walk  or  move  on  earth.  But,  in  this  casket  where 
rests  his  mortal  form,  there  are  some  parts  of  his  life 
that  do  not  lie  therein.  Those  high  and  noble  pur- 
poses which  animated  him  and  which  form  the  glory 
of  his  memory,  they  are  not  there ;  they  are  parts  of 
his  immortal  self.  All  that  which  has  made  him  brave 
and  true  and  loyal  and  tender,  that  has  not  died,  it 
cannot  die,  or  life  is  not  only  a  riddle,  but  a  self-con- 
tradiction. 

I  must  not,  I  dare  not,  close  without  speaking  of 
the  last  days  that  he  lived  with  us,  but,  oh,  may  God 
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give  me  grace  to  speak  of  them  reverently,  for  we 
are  on  holy  ground  when  we  stand  in  them. 

General  Stevens  I  long  ago  concluded  was  a  Chris- 
tian; he  had  never  said  so  with  his  lips  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men,  but  his  life  said  so  in  trumpet  tones  day 
by  day.  I  came  to  this  conclusion  before  I  had 
known  him  long,  and  my  conviction  was  strengthened 
until  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  But  in  these  last  days 
there  came  upon  him  like  a  baptism  from  a  heavenly 
cloud  a  great  abundance  of  peace,  the  great  man  be- 
came as  a  little  child;  he  felt  that  he  was  forgiven 
and  accepted  as  a  child  of  his  Lord  and  that  the  gates 
of  pearl  would  swing  inward  when  he  reached  them. 
And  this  thought,  this  confidence,  was  what  gave 
peace  and  rest  to  his  last  days.  The  honors  gone, 
oh,  ye  public  men  of  New  Hampshire,  the  burdens 
borne,  the  battles  fought,  the  life  almost  lived,  but 
eternity  and  Christ  awaiting  him.  It  was  on  the 
bosom  of  this  one  thought,  this  one  certainty,  that  our 
friend  and  brother  softly  floated  away  from  earth. 
And  could  his  once  eloquent  voice  speak  to  you  to- 
day, I  know  that  he  would  say,  "Whatever  else 
you  win  or  lose,  whatever  honors  may  be  yours,  or 
position  or  power,  the  days  will  come  to  you,  as  they 
came  to  me,  when  you  will  be  beyond  them  all,  and 
then  for  you  as  for  me,  there  remains  only  eternal 
love  and  eternal  truth,  together  with  the  infinite 
heart  of  Mercy  that  opens  them  both  as  mansions  of 
security  into  which  we  may  enter,  that  places  them 
beneath  our  dying  head  as  pillows  on  which  we  may 
fall  asleep." 

If  he  could  have  pushed  back  the  years  and  had 
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one  wish  gratified,  if  there  were  one  thing  which  in  his 
last  hours  he  could  wish  he  might  have  done  a  little 
more  fully  and  entirely,  I  know  for  his  own  true  lips 
gave  it  voice,  it  was  that  he  had  written  across  the  fore- 
head of  his  earthly  life,  the  truth  that  was  written 
across  his  heart,  that  he  felt  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Lord  who  loved  him,  the  truth  which  His  Redeemer 
has  now  written  all  over  his  glorified  life,  in  letters 
as  eternal  as  God  himself, — "  Thou  art  Mine  forever, 
and  none  shall  pluck  thee  from  My  hand." 

And  when  the  hours  draw  on  apace,  when  the 
sounds  of  earth  fade  in  your  ears  as  they  did  in  his, 
may  God  grant  that  his  angels  may  speak  to  you,  as 
they  did  to  him,  and  tell  you  as  sweet  a  story. 

Thou  are  crowned  now,  brave  warrior!  The  smile 
is  on  thy  soul,  dear  brother,  the  light  upon  thy  life, 
that  shall  never  cease  or  set.    Good-by!  Good-by! 
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Resolutions  by  City  Government. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  city  councils  of  the  city 
of  Nashua,  held  May  11,  1887,  the  following  resolu- 
tions in  memory  of  Gen.  Aaron  F.  Stevens  were 
passed  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  the  fulness  of  his 
wisdom  to  call  our  late  fellow-citizen,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  from 
time  to  eternity,  and 

Whereas,  By  his  long  residence  in,  and  honorable  and  upright 
character  as  a  citizen  of,  Nashua,  his  distinguished  services  as  a 
lawyer,  his  most  honorable  record  as  a  soldier  and  patriot  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  Rebellion,  he  won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  added  greatly  to  the  fair  fame  and 
honor  of  this,  our  city  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,.  By  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of 
the  city  of  Nashua,  in  city  councils  assembled,  that  in  the  death 
of  Aaron  F.  Stevens  Nashua  loses  a  citizen  to  whose  life  record 
she  can  point  with  pride,  as  exhibiting  those  honest  and  upright 
elements  of  character  which  impress  upon  the  mind  the  convictions 
of  true  manhood,  faithful  citizenship,  and  whose  memory  will  be 
long  and  deeply  cherished. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  widow  and  mourning 
relatives  and  friends  our  deepest  sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of 
sorrow. 

Resolved,  That  the  city  government  attend  his  funeral  as  a  body, 
and  that  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  be  authorized  to  make  such 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  friends  of  the  deceased  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  show  our  respect  for  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  in  respect  to  his  memory  the  flag  at  the  city  hall 
building  be  placed  at  half  mast. 
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Resolutions  by  Officers  of  the  Thirteenth. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Thirteenth  regi- 
ment held  at  the  office  of  Dr.  P.  B.  Prescott  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  funeral  services,  Capt. 
Geo.  A.  Bruce,  Lieut.  Person  C.  Cheney,  and  Lieut.  P. 
B.  Prescott  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  reso- 
lutions in  behalf  of  the  regiment,  expressive  of  its 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  their  late  commander.  The 
following,  presented  by  Dr.  Prescott,  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  Our  late  beloved  commander  and  comrade,  Gen.  A. 
F.  Stevens,  after  a  long  and  eminently  useful  life,  has  been  taken 
from  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  labors,  we,  his  comrades  in  arms 
here  assembled,  do  hereby 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  General  Stevens  a  man  who,  dur- 
ing three  years  of  intimate  association  in  the  field  during  the  late 
war,  won  our  highest  regard  and  esteem  for  the  signal  ability 
which  he  displayed  as  a  commander,  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  he  ever  manifested  toward  the  officers  and  men  of 
his  command,  and  for  the  many  sterling  qualities,  both  as  a  man 
and  a  soldier,  which  he  possessed.  And  his  regiment  takes  pride 
in  the  thought  that  his  entire  record  has  been  such  as  to  gain  for 
him  the  unqualified  respect  and  affection  of  all  whether  in  public 
or  private  life,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  know  him. 

Resolved,  That  the  patience,  fortitude,  and  uncomplaining 
spirit  with  which  he  bore  the  weakness  and  suffering  incident  to  a 
slowly  progressing  malady,  the  result  of  which  he  knew  only  too 
well  must  prove  fatal,  challenges  our  admiration  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy, mingled,  too,  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  he  could  face  the 
grim  enemy  of  mankind  with  the  same  calm  demeanor  that  he 
manifested  on  the  battle-field,  and  surrendered  at  last,  when  unable 
longer  to  struggle,  without  a  murmur  or  a  complaint. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  stricken 
wife,  to  whom  we  are  endeared  by  many  pleasant  associations  of 
camp  life,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
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her  with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  ever  hold  both  her  husband 
and  herself  in  grateful  and  pleasant  remembrance  to  the  latest  day 
of  our  lives. 

Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  regiment,  Lieut. -Col.  William  Grant- 
man,  Major  Nathan  D.  Stoodley,  Surgeon  Geo.  B.  Twitchell, 
Capt.  George  N.  Julian,  Capt.  George  A.  Bruce,  Capt.  Rufus  P. 
Staniels,  Capt.  Lewis  P.  Wilson,  Capt.  Charles  B.  Gafney,  Lieut, 
and  Quartermaster  Person  C.  Cheney,  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  Nathan 
B.  Boutwell,  Lieut.  Charles  M.  Kittredge,  Lieut.  Royal  B.  Pres- 
cott,  Lieut.  S.  Millett  Thompson,  Ass't  Surgeon  John  Sullivan, 
Lieut,  and  Quartermaster  Mortier  L.  Morrison,  Lieut.  W.  H.  H. 
Young,  Sergt.  Thomas  S.  Wentworth. 

Extract  from   Address    or   Hon.  William   E. 
Chandler,  at  Nashua,  May  30,  1889. 

Among  the  noblest  of  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire 
who  left  the  congenial  occupations  of  peace  and  the 
unalloyed  joys  of  domestic  life  to  do  battle  for  free- 
dom and  the  Union,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  in  person  and 
character,  stood  conspicuous.  He  was  major  of  the 
First  New  Hampshire  "Volunteers,  colonel  of  the 
Thirteenth  regiment,  and  became  a  brevet  brigadier- 
general.  Severely  wounded  in  the  assault  on  Fort 
Harrison,  September  29,  1864,  while  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  he  was  carried  off  the  field  by  his  victo- 
rious soldiers.  His  military  career  is  one  of  the  most 
creditable  and  honorable  in  the  history  of  the  New 
Hampshire  troops. 

After  he  returned  to  the  duties  of  peace,  he  served 
his  state  faithfully  as  a  member  of  congress,  and 
achieved  distinction  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
of  the  law.  As  a  citizen  and  soldier,  his  career  may 
well  be  a  model  for  the  guidance  of  the  ingenuous 
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youth  of  the  town  of  Deny,  where  he  was  born;  of 
Peterborough,  where  he  was  nourished  and  educated; 
of  Nashua,  where  he  passed  the  years  of  his  man- 
hood; and  of  the  state  which  he  dearly  loved  and 
which  he  highly  honored  by  his  whole  life  of  purity, 
integrity,  and  nobleness  in  every  thought,  word, 
and  deed. 

General  Stevens'  character  was  indeed  high  and 
symmetrical.  It  was  not  one-sided  or  incomplete. 
In  meeting  the  emergencies  of  civil  life  and  the  crises 
of  the  battle-field  he  showed  breadth  of  vision,  cool- 
ness of  judgment,  wisdom  in  decision,  and  quickness 
and  courage  in  execution.  In  his  professional  and 
political,  as  well  as  in  his  military,  service,  he  took 
rank  among  the  great  and  strong  men  of  his  time. 
Hampered  by  ill-health,  and  by  disability  incurred 
in  the  war,  continually  increasing  upon  him, — but 
aided  by  as  patient,  faithful,  and  noble  a  wife  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen, — his  iron  will  caused  him  to 
continue  his  professional  work  long  after  he  should 
have  been  enabled  to  lay  it  aside.  He  lived  a  full 
and  true  life,  and  died  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  a 
Christian. 

My  affection  for  him  was  greater  than  even  our 
mutual  friends  understood.  I  delighted  in  the  humor 
and  geniality  of  his  conversation;  I  respected  the 
intensity  of  his  convictions;  I  rejoiced  in  his  absolute 
freedom  from  petty  meannesses.  I  loved  him  for  the 
real  sweetness  of  his  disposition — which  all  his  inti- 
mate friends  knew  to  be  a  pervading  quality  of  this 
distinguished  son  of  Nashua,  whom  I  am  sure  all  her 
citizens  who  now  hear  me  will  be  glad  on  this  Mem- 
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orial  Day  to  remember  and  honor  with  unbounded 
respect  and  unqualified  affection.  His  body  we  laid 
in  your  beautiful  cemetery,  but  his  pure  soul  lives 
and  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Extract  from  Oration  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Bruce, 

May  30,   1885. 

"  On  the  6th  of  October,  1862,  the  regiment  that  led 
the  column  into  Capitol  square  marched  through  the 
streets  of  Nashua  on  its  way  to  the  war  and  received 
the  ovation  and  the  benediction  of  the  people.  At 
Capitol  square  we  missed  from  the  head  of  the  com- 
mand one  who  should  have  been  there  to  share  our 
triumph;  we  missed  one  who,  in  as  gallant  a  charge 
as  was  made  during  the  war,  planted  the  flag  of  his 
country  nearest  Richmond,  and  who  fell  wounded  in 
the  fight.  "  I  need  not  name  him  here.  You  all  know 
him.     You  all  honor  him, — General  Stevens!  " 
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[From  Nashua  Telegraph.] 

Not  since  the  death  of  Maj-Gen.  John  G.  Foster 
has  Nashua  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  soldier 
and  citizen  so  distinguished  as  General  Stevens. 
Indeed  the  death  of  the  latter  will  be  more  keenly 
and  widely  felt  than  the  death  of  General  Foster  be- 
cause his  entire  youth  and  manhood  were  passed  in 
the  state  of  his  birth  and  in  a  civil  pursuit,  whereas 
General  Foster  had  been  away  from  the  state  all  of 
his  mature  life  and  in  a  service  that  never  brought 
him  in  contact  with  our  people. 

General  Stevens  was  a  self-made  man.  He  had 
no  adventitious  aid  of  birth  or  wealth  to  help  his  up- 
ward struggle.  Thrown  on  his  own  resources,  he 
made  the  most  and  best  of  them.  Without  a  liberal 
education,  he  acquired  a  liberal  culture  and  mastered 
the  principles  and  details  of  the  legal  profession. 
Of  fine  presence,  of  persuasive  eloquence,  and  spurred 
by  a  high  and  honorable  ambition,  he  soon  became  a 
marked  man  in  his  profession  and  in  the  politics  of 
his  city  and  state.  He  was  soon  called  to  public 
position,  and  from  one  to  another.  In  all  these  he 
sustained  himself  as  an  able  and  faithful  servant  of 
the  people.  His  legislative  career  was  particularly 
prominent  and  brilliant,  and  his  pen  and  voice  had 
much  to  do  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  last 
thirty  years. 

But  it  was  in  his  prompt  and  patriotic  service  in 
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the  war  for  the  Union  that  General  Stevens  won  his 
highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Like  thousands  of  others,  to  be  sure,  he  quit  all  and 
risked  all  to  save  his  country;  but  in  his  case  he  left 
the  rewards  and  honors  of  a  busy  profession,  at  the 
meridian  of  his  life,  and  staked  all  in  an  untried  and 
perilous  field.  In  this  field,  while  not  escaping  its 
hardships  and  perils,  he  bore  himself  like  a  brave,  true 
man,  and  by  his  ability  and  intrepidity  achieved  more 
honors.  His  comrades  in  arms  and  the  brethren  of 
his  profession  will  recall  his  career  and  pay  his  abil- 
ities and  virtues  the  high  tribute  which  they  deserve. 
Those  who  knew  him  best,  however,  will  mourn  deep- 
est and  longest  the  loss  of  the  steadfast  friend,  the 
genial  companion,  the  courteous  gentleman,  the  model 
citizen,  the  kind  neighbor,  the  devoted  brother  and 
husband. 

[From  Independent  Statesman.] 

It  seldom  falls  to  our  lot  to  chronicle  and  lament  the 
death  of  so  noble  a  man  as  General  Aaron  Fletcher 
Stevens.  He  was  pure  and  honest;  an  upright  citi- 
zen, a  brave  and  patriotic  soldier.  His  was  a  strong 
character,  energetic,  sometimes  wilful,  but  always 
open  and  manly.  He  scorned  mean  deeds  and  mean 
men.  He  made  his  way  in  life  without  many  advan- 
tages, to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer, 
to  a  leading  position  as  a  public  man,  to  a  lofty  emi- 
nence as  a  soldier  of  the  Union  in  the  slaveholder's 
rebellion.  During  the  later  months  of  his  life,  as  he 
suffered  physical  depression  from  the  effect  of  his 
wounds  received  in  battle,  doubtless  he  had  moments 
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of  despondency,  and  like  all  sensitive  souls  sometimes 
thought  that  his  life  was  not  as  successful  as  it  really 
was.  But  he  fully  realized  that  he  had  lived  in  a 
wonderful  era  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  he  felt 
a  just  pride  in  his  share  of  the  great  work  of' saving 
the  union  of  these  states  by  force  of  arms.  As  we 
now  look  at  the  varied  events  of  his  career,  compre- 
hend the  growth  of  a  soul  at  once  firm  and  fearless, 
gentle  and  tender,  and  see  him  passing  away  full  of 
years,  calmly  prepared  to  meet  the  fate  which  the 
next  world  has  in  store  for  him,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  his  life  was  well  and  wisely  lived,  and  that  he  is 
safely  at  home  in  the  mansions  of  the  Father.  His 
life  may  well  be  studied  and  his  virtues  emulated  by 
the  young  men  of  New  Hampshire. 

[From  Manchester  Union.] 

Aaron  F.  Stevens. 

General  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  to  whom  anticipated 
death  has  come,  cutting  off  the  most  of  the  ten  years 
allotted  to  man  with  his  threescore,  was  a  son  and 
citizen  of  New  Hampshire,  of  whom  the  state  may 
well  be  proud.  Through  accident  of  residence  his 
career  was  to  some  extent  restricted  to  the  southern 
section,  yet  the  state  as  a  whole  knew  the  man,  and 
felt  the  impress  of  his  rugged  character.  His  public 
life  covers  a  period  of  about  forty  years,  during  which 
he  builded  broadly  and  deeply,  and  by  the  lights 
that  seemed  to  him  best  endeavored,  high-mindedly 
and  honestly,  to  advance  his  day  and  generation. 
Those  who  lived  within  the  sphere  of  his  daily  walk 
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in  the  profession  of  his  choice  realized  how  much  in 
harmony  were  all  his  aims  and  purposes  with  the 
judicial  traits  of  his  life  and  character.  Though  by 
earnest  application  and  thoughtful  effort  he  attracted 
widespread  attention  as  an  able  jurist,  it  was  more  in 
the  capacity  of  the  politician  and  legislator  that  he 
became  a  commanding  figure  throughout  the  state — a 
figure  that  obtained  great  preeminence,  also,  from  a 
splendid  military  record  that  reflected  the  genius  of 
the  thorough  soldier.  Of  his  career  as  a  lawyer  we 
need  not  speak  at  length,  for  it  speaks  for  itself  as 
one  truly  in  accord  with  the  profession  at  its  best, 
and  so  far  removed  from  the  methods  of  the  "  fixer," 
the  quibbler,  and  the  peanut  practitioner,  that  he  per- 
sonified the  old  school  in  the  days  of  the  new.  His 
professional  relationships  exemplified  the  virtue  and 
the  grace,  the  dignity  and  the  skill,  the  honor  and  the 
integity,  of  the  safe  counselor  and  sturdy  advocate. 
That  which  distinguished  him  in  his  professional 
life  was  significant  in  all  his  relations  both  public  and 
private,  making  him  the  best  of  citizens  and  the  truest 
of  friends.  At  the  hands  of  the  public  he  deserved 
all  he  ever  won,  and  for  every  honor  placed  upon  him 
he  returned  most  valued  service.  General  Stevens 
had  an  honorable  ambition,  and  if  he  failed  to  gratify 
it  fully  it  was  because  he  would  not  take  up  the 
methods  others  were  so  free  to  handle.  On  all  ques- 
tions respecting  the  state  and  the  people  he  was  loyal 
to  his  convictions  of  the  right,  and  never  surrendered 
to  the  demands  of  individual  profit  or  personal  am- 
bition. This  independence  cost  him  something;  yes, 
it  cost  him  much.     How  much  is  partly  answered  in 
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the  general  thought  of  him  after  the  election  of 
Senator  Blair  in  1879.  The  inner  history  of  that 
campaign  has  never  been  told,  but  if  it  ever  shall  be, 
we  believe  that  it  will  disclose  General  Stevens  in  a 
position  far  more  creditable  to  himself  than  to  his 
party;  that  it  will  show  him  honest  and  faithful  to 
principle,  and  that  it  will  shame  those  to  whom  suc- 
cess is  their  shining  if  not  their  solitary  virtue.  Gen- 
eral Stevens  was  at  many  disadvantages.  He  was  a 
strong  party  man,  at  times  bitter  and  almost  merci- 
less, but  he  lacked  the  tact  of  the  politician.  He  had 
neither  the  skill  nor  the  patience  to  manipulate. 
With  him  matters  must  move  with  soldierly  motion, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  frankness  and  sincerity.  In  the 
memorable  contest  of  1883  his  part  and  interest  was  an 
unselfish  one.  With  those  who  went  to  break  the 
machine  he  was  content  to  let  the  result  rest  where 
it  might  so  long  as  the  real  end  was  attained.  His 
part  in  the  long  balloting  for  United  State  senator 
was  seventeen  votes  with  which  he  started.  One 
more  vote  joined  at  times  and  on  the  twenty-sixth 
ballot  a  temporary  combination  gave  him  twenty- 
eight.  On  this  ballot  General  Stevens  voted  for 
Hon.  James  F.  Briggs,  but  at  every  other  he  had 
but  one  answer,  given  in  low-toned,  deliberate  speech 
as  if  every  letter  counted  and  meant  something.  It 
was  Gilman  Marston.  With  that  legislative  session 
ended  General  Stevens's  public  services,  for  ever 
since,  death  has  been  following  his  steps  that  daily 
grew  more  and  more  painful.  He  served  many  terms 
at  Concord,  and  through  them  all  wrought  much  good 
to  the  state.     Though  conspicuous  at  times  in  some 
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sharp  fights,  especially  those  of  party,  he  rendered 
strong  and  valiant  service  in  guarding  the  harmony 
and  integrity  of  the  statutes.  He  respected  good  law, 
and,  quick  to  discover  in  all  its  disguises  the  weak 
and  the  vicious,  his  presence  was  ever  puissant  to 
turn  aside  the  flood  of  unwise  and  corrupt  legislation 
that  is  always  rushing  forward.  The  public  does  not 
realize  as  it  should  the  value  of  such  service  in  a 
state  like  ours,  where  the  legislative  body  is  so  large 
and  unwieldly,  and  where  the  chances  are  so  great 
for  the  best  of  intentions  making  the  worst  of  failures. 
His  most  vigorous  effort  during  his  long  legislative 
service  was  probably  manifest  in  the  railroad  contro- 
versy of  1874,  a  contest  which  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  its  bitterness  and  obstinacy.  General 
Stevens  was  one  of  those  men  who  show  their  ripen- 
ing. For  this  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  con- 
spicuous. He  broadened  and  deepened  with  age;  his 
life  became  more  symmetrical  and  the  best  that  was 
in  him  received  larger  and  freer  illustration.  Not 
one  of  the  remarkably  great  or  brilliant,  but  a  grand 
specimen  of  New  Hampshire's  product,  sturdy  men. 
Their  lives  advance  the  state,  their  services  reflect 
upon  it  honor,  and  their  careers  furnish  the  ennobling 
examples  which  stimulate  youth.  The  name  of 
Aaron  F.  Stevens  stands  to  the  front  among  the 
sturdy  men  of  his  time  and  as  an  exemplar  of  what 
is  best  in  the  state. 
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[From  Milford  Advance.] 

The  death  of  General  Aaron  F.  Stevens  of  Nashua 
was  not  unexpected,  although  its  actual  occurrence 
brought  just  as  much  pain  had  it  been  otherwise. 
Eulogy  is  fruitless  among  people  who  knew  him  so 
well,  knew  him  as  a  citizen  in  a  neighboring  com- 
munity, knew  him  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, knew  his  patriotism  and  his  valor  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  country,  knew  the  zeal  and  honesty  of 
his  devotion  to  a  political  cause,  knew  him  in  all  parts 
that  makes  an  estimable,  honorable  man,  and  knew 
only  those  things  that  did  him  honor. 

[From  Boston  Record.] 
A  Brave  Man  Dead. 

The  Record  stops  a  moment  to  pay  its  tribute  of 
respect  to  General  Aaron  Stevens  of  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  truest 
men  whom  that  state  has  produced  during  this  gen- 
eration. He  served  valiantly  in  the  field  during  the 
war,  and  since  then  he  has  been  an  honored  member 
of  congress  and  filled  other  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. He  was  practically  nominated  for  sena- 
tor in  1879,  coming  within  two  votes  of  the  caucus 
nomination,  which  was  conceded  to  him  on  the  next 
ballot,  and  then  by  some  device,  which  has  never  yet 
been  explained,  Mr.  Blair  received  those  two  votes 
and  was  nominated. 

General  Stevens  was  one  of  the  men  in  whom  the 
Republicans  of  New  Hampshire  trusted,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  where  the  new  generation  is  coming  from  to 
fill  such  places  as  he  leaves  vacant. 
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[From  Lowell  Daily  Courier .] 

In  the  death  of  Gen.  Aaron  F.  Stevens  our  sister 
city  of  Nashua  loses  her  most  prominent  citizen. 
General  Stevens  was  a  rare  character.  He  was  a 
thorough  gentleman,  an  unusually  able  lawyer,  a  gal- 
lant soldier,  who  bore  the  evidences  of  his  bravery 
about  with  him  in  his  halting  gait,  a  delightful  com- 
panion, a  statesman  of  breadth  and  capacity,  and  a 
citizen  of  unblemished  reputation.  In  the  closer 
walks  of  kinship  and  friendship  he  was  equally  be- 
loved. To  lose  such  a  man  is  indeed  a  loss  which 
cannot  be  repaired. 

[From  Portland  Evening  Express.] 
General  Aaron  F.  Stevens. 

In  the  death  of  General  Aaron  F.  Stevens  of 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  which  took  place  in  that 
city  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Granite  state  loses  one  of 
her  most  eminent  sons  and  the  country  one  of  its 
tried  defenders.  As  a  lawyer,  soldier,  legislator,  and 
statesman  he  was  equal  to  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities which  met  him.  A  Republican  in  politics,  ear- 
nest and  conscientious,  he  was  faithful  to  his  convic- 
tions and  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  that  party.  His  record  as 
a  soldier  is  a  proud  one.  As  a  lawyer  he  stood  in 
the  front  rank,  and  brought  patience,  diligence,  fidel- 
ity to  his  practice.  He  served  several  terms  in  con- 
gress, and  his  record  there  is  most  honorable.  He 
was  elected  many  times  to  the  legislature  of  his  na- 
tive state,  and  was  the  admitted  leader  of  his  party. 
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As  a  debater  he  was  careful  and  straightforward; 
when  aroused,  as  sometimes  happened, — for  the  Dem- 
ocracy of  New  Hampshire  has  a  habit  of  sending  its 
ablest  men  to  represent  it  in  the  general  court, 
— men  like  Sinclair,  the  Binghams,  etc., — he  was  a 
lion  indeed,  and  could  deliver  very  telling  blows. 
He  had  many  friends  in  his  party  who  desired  to 
elevate  him  to  a  United  States  senatorship.  In  one 
memorable  contest,  a  few  years  ago,  he  came  within 
a  single  vote  of  the  nomination.  He  was  eminently 
qualified  for  the  place,  but  his  failure  to  secure  it 
never  changed  his  relations  to  his  party;  to  that,  he 
was  unswervingly  faithful.  The  writer  knew  him 
well,  having  served  with  him  in  the  legislature,  and 
in  the  nearer  social  connection  which  belongs  to  the 
members  of  the  military  family  of  the  governor  of  a 
sovereign  state.  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  brave,  earnest, 
true  General  Aaron  F.  Stevens ! 


ADELAIDE  MARIA  JOHNSON 


BORN 


December  ii,  1841 


MARRIED 


AARON  FLETCHER  STEVENS 

May  19,  1861. 


DIED 


August  14,  1901 


Mrs.  Stevens's  friends  feel  that  no  more  fitting 
tribute  can  be  paid  to  her  memory  than  that  given 
by  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bolster,  at  the  funeral 
services  held  September  9, 1901,  in  Pilgrim  church, 
Nashua,  TS.  H. : 

There  are  rare  human  spirits  in  this  world,  to  know 
whom,  to  feel  the  influence  of  whom,  is  a  benediction 
to  all  who  come  into  contact  with  them.  Such  spirits 
unconsciously  shed  influence  upon  the  souls  of  others 
for  their  uplifting,  as  the  sun  sheds  light  and  health- 
ful warmth  just  by  shining.  Such  a  soul  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Adelaide  M.  Stevens.  This  life  has  been  a 
benediction  to  the  world  and  an  honor  to  Christian 
womanhood  wherever  her  acquaintance  has  extended. 

Her  history,  not  an  iota  of  which  I  have  gleaned 
from  herself,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  done  only  what 
it  was  her  duty  to  do,  and  that  no  praise  was  due  to 
her  for  her  achievements — her  history  was  a  striking 
and  eventful  one.  She  and  Gen.  Aaron  F.  Stevens, 
— not  then  General,  for  his  title  was  won  by  heroic 
and  gallant  service  in  the  field, — one  of  the  noblest 
men,  from  all  accounts,  who  ever  claimed  Nashua  as 
the  city  of  his  residence,  plighted  their  troth  and 
honor  to  each  other  in  the  early  part  of  1861,  and  at 
once  husband  and  wife  started  for  the  front  in  the 
late  Civil  War.  And  there  in  the  service  of  the 
country  on  the  part  of  both  of  them,  the  honeymoon 
was  passed.     Judge  Clough,  who  knew  and  admired 
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Mrs.  Stevens,  as  all  good  people  did  who  had  tne 
pleasure  of  her  acquaintance,  said  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Nashua  Daily  Press ■,  of  Mrs.  Stevens :  "  Her 
wedding  trip  was  to  the  front  with  the  brave  man  of 
the  First  New  Hampshire;  and  her  loyal  heart  re- 
sponded with  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth 
to  the  cause  of  her  country;  she  followed  the  flag 
with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  far  out  upon  the  perilous 
edge  of  the  battle  and  ministered,  with  woman's  nurs- 
ing and  devotion,  to  her  husband  and  his  comrades 
when  sick  and  wounded.  "  Men  blessed  her  for  her 
ministrations  of  love  like  the  good  Samaritan  that 
she  was,  and  distinguished  men  in  military  life  con- 
fess their  lives  to  her  heroic  service.  More  than  one 
veteran  of  the  war  now  resident  in  Nashua,  and  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  state,  rise  up  to  call  her 
blessed. 

"Who  can  limit  the  influence  of  such  a  spirit?  It 
is  like  a  gentle,  delightful,  and  pervasive  perfume. 
One  is  conscious  of  it  as  soon  as  one  comes  into  its 
vicinity.  Mrs.  Stevens,  during  all  the  years  of  her 
residence  in  this  city,  was  deeply  interested  in  its 
higher  life.  She  took  deep  interest  in,  and  gave 
much  active  service  to,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, to  the  Home  for  Aged  Women,  to  the  Sons 
of  Veterans,  and  other  noble  institutions  and  organ- 
izations. She  was  for  many  years  a  prominent,  val- 
ued, and  influential  member  of  this  church.  She  and 
her  husband  were  engaged  heart  and  soul,  I  am  in- 
formed, in  the  work  of  erecting  this  building  for  the 
worship  of  God  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  To 
this  labor  of  love  they  gave  time  and  their  means. 
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The  biographies  of  such  people  are  best  written  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  know  them  well,  for  there 
they  are  best  loved  and  understood. 

Personally,  I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  to 
be  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Stevens  a  little  less  than 
three  years.  And  then  only  for  a  portion  of  each 
year,  for  her  winters  have  been  spent  in  Florida.  But 
upon  making  her  acquaintance,  I  was  not  long  in 
discerning  that  I  was  meeting  a  gentle  and  courteous 
soul  with  a  deep  inward  life.  She  was  frank,  easily 
approachable,  and  deeply  interested  as  well  as  deeply 
experienced  in  the  spiritual  life.  Indeed,  her  chief 
interest  in  life  was  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  She 
had  that  quiet  manner  of  expression,  the  calmness 
and  equipoise  and  self-restraint  in  acting  and  speak- 
ing which  betokened  the  spirit  which  had  gained  com- 
plete mastery  over  itself,  and,  therefore,  was  able  to 
impart  quietness  and  confidence  to  others  who  came 
under  the  spell  of  her  influence.  And  this  quietness 
and  gentleness,  as  one  came  more  and  more  to  feel 
as  the  acquaintance  extended,  had  been  gained  very 
largely  in  those  deep  experiences  of  life,  including 
suffering,  which  are  apt  to  put  beauty  upon  such 
spirits  as  hers,  as  the  sun  of  autumn  puts  ripeness 
upon  grains  and  fruit.  It  was,  somehow,  a  chastened 
spirit,  but  the  holy  beauty  of  the  Lord  her  God  was 
upon  it.  Her  upturned  face,  always  a  pleasure  to 
see  in  the  congregation,  with  her  eager  expectant 
look  for  some  food  for  her  spirit,  was  an  inspiration 
to  the  preacher. 

Again  and  again,  in  her  recent  travels  abroad  in 
most  congenial  company,  her   heart  turned  to  this 
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city  with  its  pleasant  and  sad  memories  for  her  life, 
and  to  this  church  and  room  where  we  are  now 
gathered,  and  the  chapel  yonder,  where  she  had  taken 
sweet  counsel  together  with  other  fellow  Christians 
on  many  occasions.  She  was  there  in  distant  Eng- 
land, or  Switzerland,  from  which  country  her  gentle 
and  purified  soul  went  up  to  her  God,  and  reassociated 
with  those  whom  she  had  "  loved  long  since  and  lost 
awhile, "  but  her  heart  was  over  the  sea,  and  in  its 
longing  desire  she  was  in  this  congregation,  or  the 
meeting  for  prayer  in  the  chapel. 

To  myself  and  my  beloved  wife  she  gave  her  quiet 
but  sincere  welcome  as  one  of  the  people  to  whom 
we  had  come  to  minister.  There  was  no  gushing 
demonstrativeness  in  the  manner  of  the  welcome. 
It  was  too  deep  and  genuine  for  that.  But  its 
reality  and  heartiness  we  felt  in  our  souls,  and 
found  in  her  indeed  a  friend.  We  had  grown  more 
fond  of  her  as  the  acquaintance  lengthened  and  the 
affection  of  spirit  deepened.  It  seems  as  though 
she  gave  us  her  confidence  at  once.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  has  she  strengthened  my  soul  and  made 
me  willing  to  try  again,  by  gently,  but,  oh,  so  gen- 
uinely, telling  me  that  my  services  had  helped  her. 
She  did  not  realize  how  much  more  she  was  helping 
me  than  I  could  possibly  help  her.  She  was  so  ap- 
preciative and  so  expressed  it,  that  while  it  helped 
me  it  humbled  me.  I  felt  that  she  knew  more  of  the 
reality  of  the  soul's  communion  with  God  than  I  did, 
and  that  I  had  been  privileged  of  God  to  be  of  the 
slightest  help  to  her — and  she  was  too  utterly  truth- 
ful to  have  told  me  so  had  she  not  meant  it — filled 
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me  with  gratitude  while  it  made  me  feel  unworthy  of 
so  great  a  privilege.  Her  stay  in  the  summer  in  the 
city  seemed  all  too  short.  We  wondered  that  it  had 
passed  so  soon.  "We  felt  her  annual  going  to  her 
winter  home  in  Florida  as  the  sundering  of  friends 
for  a  time,  by  distance  of  space,  which  we  regretted 
each  time  the  more,  as  we  had  learned  each  time  to 
know  and  love  her  better.  Her  return,  generally  in 
May,  was  a  pleasure  to  us,  and  when  we  learned  that 
Mrs.  Stevens  had  come  back  for  the  season,  we  soon 
found  our  feet  in  the  way  toward  that  delightful 
home  on  Mulberry  street,  where  we  knew  we  should 
receive  the  most  genuine  greetings  as  well  as  extend 
our  hearty  "  welcome  home  again. "  But  we  shall 
not  welcome  her  more  here,  because  she  has  received 
the  "heavenly  welcome  home."  The  home  here  is 
vacant  of  her  presence  but  one  of  the  "  mansions  in 
the  Father's  house, "  of  which  our  blessed  Lord  told 
us,  has  already  extended  its  glorious  "  come  in,  be- 
loved of  the  Lord. "  It  has  received  as  pure,  as  gen- 
tle, as  genuine  a  spirit  as,  perhaps,  it  was  ever  my 
good  fortune  and  privilege  to  know. 

Mrs.  Stevens  delighted  to  help  any  one,  or  any 
cause  she  thought  worthy  of  help.  She  always 
spoke  in  the  most  delightful  and  Christian  way  of 
her  colored  servants  in  her  beautiful  Southern  home. 
More  than  once  during  the  brief  time  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  stand  in  this  pulpit,  when  some  charitable 
and  philanthropic  cause  had  been  presented,  have  I 
known  her  to  come  quietly  forward  as  was  her  wont, 
and  shaking  hands  with  me  or  with  the  speaker  of 
the  hour,  leave  in  the  hand  of  one  or  the  other   a 
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bank  note  of  no  small  denomination  for  the  object. 
No  one  ever  knew  it  bnt  she  and  we.  It  was  char- 
acteristic. She  literally  did  not  let  "  her  left  hand 
know  what  her  right  hand  was  doing, "  in  snch  mat- 
ters; I  think  it  would  actually  have  pained  her  had 
it  been  known  to  others  and  mentioned  in  her 
presence.  To  help,  to  minister,  to  do  good  accord- 
ing to  her  opportunity  and  ability,  had  become  the 
native  habit  of  her  soul,  and  it  never  seemed  to  her 
that  she  was  doing  anything  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. Well,  if  to  love  humanity  and  try  to  do  it  good 
when  it  is  "  thirsty  "  and  "  in  prison  "  and  "  hungry  " 
and  "  naked, "  is  the  sure  proof  that  one  loves  God, 
then  do  we  know  that  she  loved  the  Father  in  heaven, 
though  she  took  great  pains  in  all  her  giving  of  alms 
not  to  "  be  seen  of  men. "  "  For  if  we  love  not  our 
brother  whom  we  have  seen  how  can  we  love  God 
whom  we  have  not  seen?  " 

She  has  been  translated.  She  has  passed  through 
that  universal  human  experience  of  leaving  the  body 
and  passed  unharmed  and  unchanged  into  another 
"mansion"  of  the  Father's  house  which  we  call 
death.     Her  life  in  its  earthly  environments  is  closed. 

Her  earthly  and  visible  activities  and  labors,  "joys 
and  sorrows,  interests  and  possibilities, "  are  ended. 
But  death,  in  our  Christian  conception,  is  only  the 
cessation  of  the  physical  life.  It  does  not  affect  the 
continuance  of  the  person,  the  spirit.  That  lives  on 
and  enters  new  scenes  of  action,  of  companionship, 
of  ministry,  of  growth.  Her  beautiful  life  is  now 
closed  in  one  scene,  but  it  has  opened  upon  another. 
Not  a  memory  or  affection  of  soul  for  us   all   has 
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perished  or  suffered  harm  in  the  slightest.  If  it 
could  be  so  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  annihilation 
of  the  real  Mrs  Stevens  we  love,  and  the  creation  of 
another  person  whom  we  know  not.  We  shall  go  to 
her,  but  she  will  not  return  to  us.  Nor,  as  much  as 
we  shall  all  miss  her,  can  we  desire  her  return.  She 
has  been  promoted.  In  that  far-away  land,  when  her 
friends  were  thinking  only  of  saving  her  useful  life, 
and  the  most  skilful  physicians  and  surgeons  were 
striving  to  prolong  it,  she  was  hearing  the  blessed 
summons  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  "  Friend,  come  up 
higher. "  She  could  not  resist  the  blessed  call.  It 
is  just  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land,  from 
Switzerland  as  from  America.  She  rests  from  her 
labors,  but  her  wholesome,  sweet,  purifying,  spirit- 
ualizing influence  remains  upon  you,  within  me,  and 
on  all  who  knew  her.  Being  dead  she  thus  speaks. 
"  Blessed  is  the  memory  of  the  righteous.  "  There 
will  be  marble  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave  where 
her  body  rests.  But  the  best  monument  we  can  rear 
to  her  memory  is  to  live  in  her  Christlike  spirit. 
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